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BY JAMES PAYN, 
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“‘ aT HER MERCY,” &c, &c 
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AUTHOR OF “ 
TREASURE,” 


CHAPTER II. MY SECRET. 


My aunt was right in her view of what 
had been the magnet that had drawn me 
towards the legal profession. I had no 
particular liking for the law itself, nor, to 
say truth, for any profession. Though far 
from illiterate, 1 was by nature indolent, 
and disinclined to application of any sort. 
The Church, the Bar, the Army, had each 
been presented for my choice in turn by 
my good uncle, after his peculiar manner ; 
not point-blank, as more business- like 
guardians would have put them, but ina 
half-playful, half-serious fashion. “ Arch- 
bishop, Lord Chancellor, Field-Marshal ; 
come, which shall it be, Harry?” He 
H had never pressed the question home, 
partly because he was himself as indolent 
as I, and partly because he was averse to 
lose me. I had never grown weary of 





there in great content. I loved the great | 
4| green fells, the silver mere; I shot, I rode, 
I fished ; and had enough of geniality of* 
‘l| my own to appreciate the rector’s humour. 
4} We liked each other’s company, and 
though he knew the time was come for | 
me to put my armour on, and mix in the 
‘§] mélée of the world, he kept me with him, 
and I was glad to stay. I was his com- 
panion everywhere, and helped him all I 
could. In church I read the lessons for 
him; at the Sunday school I took a class 
beyond my powers, lest his own know- 
ledge concerning the kings of Judah 
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should be put to too severe a test; and 
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Stanbrook, but passed all my vacations | looks. 


when he went into Kirkdale, weekly, to | in waaliiiaaied conceited, it may even be 





the holy Sessions, it was I who drove his 
dog-cart. 

It was on one of these occasions— |f 
though not at the Petty Sessions—that I 
had first met Gertrude Floyd. She was ff 
walking arm-in-arm with her cousin, John } 
Raeburn, who introduced her to me; and 
my first thought, as I well remember, was 
what an ill-assorted pair they were. For jf 
John was short for a man, and thin and 
grim, though his features had great flexi- 
bility, and were capable, as I have said, 
of simulating the expression of persons 
widely differing from himself; and Miss 
Floyd was tall, though daintily shaped, | 
and beautiful exceedingly; and yet, 
swear, it was not her beauty—not the } 

































flowed unrestrainedly from under her 
summer hat; nor the liquid gentleness § 
that shone in her hazel eyes; nor the 
whiteness of her low broad brow; nor the 
colour, like that which tips the daisy, that 
adorned her cheeks—that made me hers 
from that eventful hour, but her gracious 
She had a smile for everybody— 
not the simper that some girls wear, in 
acknowledgment of the admiration they f 
are anxious of inviting, but a sort of 
heavenly radiance; as the genial sun 
shines both upon the just and ‘the unjust, 
so did she seem to smile both on me and 
John. There are men who would have 
blamed her for that; but I felt no pang 
of jealousy. It was clear to me that, out 
of her charity and tenderness, she looked : 
thus kindly on her cousin—who was 
nothing (or at least very little) to look J 
at; while something whispered to my 
beating heart that I had already found 
favour in her eyes. It was very egotistic |f 
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said—but there is no need to argue upon 
that subject, because, as the event proved, 
I was right. 

“ This is Mr. Sheddon,” said John, with 
his crooked smile—he always smiled from 
one side of his face, and I felt a great in- 
clination on the present occasion to make 
him smile upon the other—“ Mr. Harry 
Sheddon, the poet.” 

You may imagine the tone in which a 
budding attorney in a country town would 
make such an observation as that; it was 
with the intention, of course, of making me 
ridiculous in the eyes of his fair companion. 
I had had the imprudence to publish a 
small volume of immature verse, and what 
is true of a prophet in his own country 
was eminently so of a poet in Kirkdale. 
You can imagine, therefore, I say, the tone 
of Mr. John Raeburn; but you cannot 
imagine, unless you have heard a chorus 
of nightingales by daytime, the exquisite 
music of Miss Floyd’s voice, as she replied : 

“T have read Mr. Sheddon’s poems with 
great pleasure.” If we had been alone, I 
should doubtless have found fit words to 
acknowledge this compliment; but with Mr. 
John Raeburn standing by, I showed an 
embarrassment with which he was pleased 
to make very merry. 

When he saw that I was really annoyed, 
however, he desisted. ‘‘Come,” said he, 
“your uncle has got a long case at the 
sessions-house, and will not be out these 
two hours. Why not look in on us at the 
Priory? We have had our luncheon,” 
added he, naively, as though, if that meal 
had yet to come, the circumstance would 
have been an insuperable obstacle to the 
invitation, as indeed it doubtless would. 
The Raeburns were not famous for their 
hospitality. When they gave a dinner- 
party, it was said (for I had had no personal 
experience of the fact, since our families 
did not visit, though my uncle had business 
relations with the attorney) that, though 
champagne-glasses were placed at each 
guest’s side, the place of the sparkling 
liquid was supplied in summer time by 
flowers, in winter by Indian grasses, which 
tickled the nose without satisfying the 
palate. It was a favourite story of the 
rector’s, that he had once extricated him- 
self from the meshes of Mrs. Raeburn’s con- 
versation in Kirkdale, by dashing through 
the bridge toll-gate, whereby an impassable 
gulf—since it involved the payraent of a 
halfpenny—had been placed between them. 
And yet the attorney had a tolerable prac- 
tice in the district, and was reported rich. 





The Priory was an ancient mansion of 
some pretensions, standing a little outside 
the town, and possessing a large walled 
garden—so ill-kept, however, that it well 
deserved my uncle’s namefor it (the Briary) 
—in which the fruits and flowers bore but 
a small proportion to the vegetables. The 
house was surrounded by a grove of ragged 
elms, which gave it a gloomy appearance, 
and within, as I afterwards discovered, 
reigned a social gloom in every chamber, 
save those alone which Gertrude Floyd 
irradiated by her presence. Even on that 
first occasion it struck me that I had never 
seen a lady do the honours of her house 
with so ill a grace as Mrs. Raeburn. She 
was tall and big-boned, though flat and 
thin as a pancake, and had a hard suspicious 
eye. Nature had evidently intended her 
to be mistress of a reformatory, or abbess 
of a convent, where the rules were of the 
severest kind, but circumstances had re- 
stricted her sphere of usefulness and 
energy. She was one of those women, in 
short (of whom it must be owned there are 
a good many), who at once suggest the 
question to all beholders, ‘“‘ How could any 
man have married her?” and when you saw 
her husband, this query was repeated, with 
a difference, ‘‘ How could Mark Raeburn, 
of all men, have ever married her?” For 
the attorney had an honest good-humoured 
face, which, though at this date careworn 
enough, must at one time have been 
the index of a cheery disposition; and 
even now, when free from the chilling 
influence of his wife’s presence, he was 
known to sing a good song with effect, 
and would drain his glass (with other 
people’s wine in it) as freely as any man. 

“So, so; this is an unexpected pleasure, 
Mr. Sheddon,” said he, coming in from 
his office to the dining-room, with which 
it communicated by folding-doors, and 
shaking me cordially by the hand. 

“An unexpected condescension, I call it,” 
observed Mrs. Raeburn, grimly. “I have 
just been saying that Mrs. Hastings has 
never deigned to set foot in the Priory.” 

“‘My aunt is in very delicate health, my 
dear madam,” stammered I, “and goes out 
scarcely anywhere.” 

“Of course, of course,” said the at- 
torney, hastily ; “ that’s it, my dear, that’s 
it. The rector is, I am sure, a constant 
visitor of ours & 

“On business,” interpolated this inex- 
orable woman. 

“Well, well, on business or pleasure, 
it’s all one. Perhaps Mr. Sheddon is here 
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with an eye to business—thinks of being 
articled to me, perhaps, and becoming one 
of the family for the next:five years; no, 
since he has taken his degree at the 
university, it will be only three. But he 
might do worse, much worse.” 

Up to that instant I had had no more idea 
of being articled to Mr. Mark Raeburn 
than of being a Christy Minstrel; but 
the phrase, “ becoming one of the family,” 
addressed to me, as it was, with beautiful 
Gertrude Floyd standing before my eyes, 
attracted me vastly. 

“The fee would be three hundred 
guineas,” remarked Mrs. Raeburn, as 
coolly as if she were asking me to take 
wine, which, however, she had shown no 
inclination to do. 

“‘My dear, my dear! That’s my affair,” 
interposed the attorney, reprovingly; “a 
question to be settled between Mr. Shed- 
don’s uncle and myself.” 

“The arrangement for his being here 
would be mine,” continued Mrs. Raeburn, 
quite unruffied. “I could not think of 
taking less than one hundred and fifty 
guineas per annum, exclusive of washing.” 

“And he must bring a silver fork and 
spoon with him, which will not be re- 
turned,” observed John Raeburn, in a 
voice so like his mother’s, that the simi- 
larity made me shake with inward laughter, 
and even drew a suppressed chuckle from 
the attorney. 

“ John, leave the room,” cried Mrs. Rae- 
burn ; an order that he instantly obeyed by 
vanishing into the office. “ You are, doubt- 
less, unaccustomed, sir, to hear a mother 
mocked by her own flesh and blood ? ” 

To this I made no reply, for I dared 
not trust myself to speak. It was a very 
common remark with her, as I afterwards 
discovered, and was perhaps made use of, 
in refutation of those persons, of whom 
there were many in Kirkdale, who affirmed 
that Mrs. Raeburn was not made of flesh 
and blood at all, but of cast-iron. 

“My uncle has not yet come to any 
decision as to my future profession,” ob- 
served I; “ but I will be sure to tell him 
what you say, Mr. Raeburn.” 

“Do so, do, mylad; the rector’s a great 
favourite of ours, and his nephew would 
be very welcome to our circle. Matilda, 
give him a glass of wine.” 

Mrs. Raeburn sighed, and produced the 
keys of the cellaret. ‘Will you have 
sherry wine, or sweet wine? In the middle 
of the day, perhaps, a glass of raisin——” 

“No, no; sherry, sherry,” interposed 





the attorney, impatiently; ‘ gentlemen 
at the university do not drink home-made 
wines.” 

The hostess shook her head (which had 
a cap on trimmed with black bugles) in a 
hearselike fashion, as much as to say, “ So 
much the worse for them, and for their 
friends who have to pay their wine bills,” 
and unwillingly produced the decanter. 

“Two glasses, my dear,” said the 
attorney ; “‘no gentleman likes to drink 
alone.” 

Mrs. Raeburn muttered an ejaculation, 
partly of contempt, partly, perhaps, of 
incredulity—for, indeed, it was whispered 
that the attorney himself had by no means 
a disinclination to that practice—and pro- 
duced a second glass. The action was fatal 
to her scheme of economy, for, while she 
turned, her husband seized the decanter, 
and took advantage of its possession not 
only to fill my glass up to the brim, but, 
presently, to help himself a second time, 
notwithstanding an audible groan of re- 
proof from his consort. 

“‘Here’s to our better acquaintance, Mr. 
Sheddon. I have often regretted, for my 
son John’s sake, that he saw so little of you. 
I am sorry that I have no leisure this 
morning to do the honours of the Priory; 
but Gertrude here will doubtless show you 
at least the garden.” 

Nothing could have been more conso- 
nant with my wishes than this arrange- 
ment, as, doubtless, the attorney had fore- 
seen. That unlooked-for proposal of my 
becoming one of his household would 
scarcely have been made, I fancy, had he 
not relied upon her attractions to make it 
welcome. Its abruptness was characteristic 
of his nature, and, so far from the pro- 
position offending me, I even felt flattered 
by it, for it was absurd to suppose that 
the amount of my premium, or the few 
pounds a year his wife might make by my 
“keep,” could be of moment to a man in 
his position. 

Miss Floyd, however, I thought, looked 
pained and shamed. She led the way to 
the garden without a word, and when I 
remarked to her upon its beauty—for it 
was summer time, when even the wilder- 
ness is beautiful—she made no reply, but 
reverted to the previous topic. 

“T hope, Mr. Sheddon,” said she, “that 
you know my cousin well enough not to 
take all he says quite literally.” 

“Oh yes,” replied I. ‘‘ Everybody knows 
Mark Raeburn to be the most effusive of 
attorneys. What he must have been in 
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his youth, before the chastening influence 
of his wife mitigated his enthusiasm—”’ 

“For shame, Mr. Sheddon!” exclaimed 
my companion, smiling, however, in spite 
of herself; “I am sorry to find a satirist 
where I had expected a poet. Seriously, 
though, I do hope you will not repeat my 
cousin’s proposition to your uncle.” 

I knew very well that she was alluding 
to the terms in which it had been made, 
but I affected to misunderstand her. 

“You have no wish, then, that I should 
be made one of the family at the Priory ?” 

“Nay, it would be as rude to say that 
as unbecoming to express the contrary. 
What concerns me more particularly in the 
matter is, that my kinsman should not be 
rendered ridiculous to others, by your re- 
presenting the case as it actually occurred.” 

Then for the first time the truth flashed 
upon me. The attorney had been intoxi- 
cated. I recalled his flushed face and 
hurried accents; his having been at home 
that day too, had not my mind been other- 
wise occupied, ought to have struck me 
with surprise, since he was clerk to the 
magistrates, and should have been in his 
place in the sessions-house. Miss Floyd 
had evidently given me credit for keener 
observation than I had possessed, and was 
now appealing to my good feeling, not to 
make her cousin’s condition a public 
scandal. How sad it seemed that this pure 
and fair young creature should have to 
plead in such a cause, and that to a com- 
parative stranger such as I! How melan- 
choly must be her days, thought I, passed 
in such a house as this, among companions 
so ignoble! There was one way only by 
which it was in my power to ameliorate 
her lot— namely, by sharing it; by ac- 
cepting, in sober seriousness, the offer that 
Mark Raeburn had made to me in his cups, 
and I at once resolved to do so. It was 
arash and impulsive decision; but I had 
really, as I have said, no preference for one 
profession over another, and it had become 
absolutely necessary to make a choice. 
Moreover, there was the most beautiful 
girl I had ever beheld appealing to me 
with dewy eyes, and a voice which emotion 
had rendered tremulous. I was but twenty- 
one years of age too, and a poet. 

“T shall certainly come to the Priory,” 
said I, in a rapture, “and use my most 
heartfelt endeavours””—I was about to add, 
“to mitigate your unhappy position,” 
when her look of cold surprise checked 
me midway, and made me stammer in its 
place—‘“ to become an attorney.” 





I had forgotten that the ardent thoughts 
which had flashed through my brain had 
done so without her knowledge, and that 
to her I must have seemed to’ be merely 
considering whether I should tell people 
that her cousin Mark had had too much 
wine, or should conceal the fact. “ Of 
course,” I continued, “ what has happened 
to-day will never be repeated by me; and 
indeed, to say truth, Miss Floyd, I have paid 
but little attention to it. It is no flattery 
to say that in your presence m 

“You must bring a silver fork and 
spoon, which will not be returned,” 
croaked Mrs. Raeburn, close to my ear, 
in the person of her son John. 
flatter yourselves that you were the onl 
spectators of the ratification of the treaty,” 
he continued, bursting into laughter. “I 
was watching it all, through the baize 
door; I heard dad evade the ginger wine, 
and saw him collar the sherry. Oh dear! 
oh dear! what a scene it was!” 

Of course I had no further private talk 
with the charming Gertrude. The quota- 
tions from “ The Sensitive Plant,” which I 
had prepared in my mind for instant use, 
& propos of the garden, had to be sup- 
pressed, and nothing but the merest 
commonplaces could be indulged in. 

But I was only the more resolved to 
seek other opportunities of speech with 
her, and that as soon as possible. Her 
voice haunted my ear throughout that 
day like wedding chimes; the touch of 
her hand, as she bade me simple farewell, 
lingered on it for hours and “filled my 
pulses with the fulness of .the spring.” 
From that day my rides had always Kirk- 
dale for their object, and when I chanced 
to see her there, I came back radiant to 
the rectory, to be congratulated by Aunt 
Eleanor on my high spirits, or rebuked for 
them, according to the state of her nerves. 
If I did not meet my charmer, I was as 
dull as ditchwater all the evening. But 
not a hint did I drop to any human 
creature of the cause cf this rise and fall 
in my barometer, but hugged the precious 
secret to my heart as though it had been 
my Gertrude’s self. My proposition of 
being articled to Mr. Raeburn, though 
utterly unexpected by my uncle, was 
much too welcome to him for any expres- 
sion of surprise, and so it happened that, 
in but a week or two from my first visit 
to the Priory, it was arranged that I 
should become a resident there for the 
next three years; and that, on the very 
day on which my story opens, the Raeburn 
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family, accompanied by the object of my 
affections, were to be the guests of my 
aunt and uncle at Stanbrook. 

Little did I guess, from the intimacy 
thus brought about by my own act, and 
induced by love and youth, in what a net- 
work of intrigue and fraud I was about to 
be entangled ! 





REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 
CAGLIOSTRO. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 


TuHE idea of Egyptian masonry is not Cag- 
liostro’s own—he being rather an adapter 
than an inventor. He buys from a Masonic 
bookseller the manuscripts of an entirely 
unknown freemason, one George Colton. 
Cagliostro sees at once that Colton was 
possessed with the idea of allying free- 
masonry witb superstition and magic, and, 
seizing upon the notion, he takes advan- 
tage of his grade as a “ Knight Templar” 
(it would seem) to launch the new system 
of Egyptian freemasonry. Manuals of this 
mysterious and extinct branch of the craft 
were in existence, when the familiar of 
the Inquisition penned his curious account. 
The familiar hardly appears to be preju- 
diced against Cagliostro as an individual. 
He merely considers him as a freemason, 
excommunicate and accursed, and con- 
cerns himself not much about minute 
differences between Egyptian and other 
masons. So far as can be seen, Egyptian 
masonry is a curious muddle of the Rosi- 
crucian mystery of fixing the soul in the 
body, by arresting physical decay, and the 
doctrine of perfectibility preached by the 
Illuminati. “In his system he promises his 
sectaries to conduct them to perfection, by 
means of physical and moral regeneration ; 
to enable them by the former to find the 
primary matter, or the philosopher’s stone, 
and the acacia which consolidates in man 
the powers of the most vigorous youth, and 
renders him immortal; and by the second, 
to procure a pentagon, which restores man 
to his state of primitive innocence, which he 
has lost by original sin.” This system is re- 
ferred to Enoch and to Elias, and is declared 
to have been the original masonry—since 
degenerated into “‘ buffoonery,” saith Cag- 
liostro, to the horror of the Inquisitorial 
scribe, who agrees with Clement the Twelfth 
in thinking all masonry devilish and worthy 
of death. Both males and females are 
to be admitted to the Egyptian lodges 
by the Grand Cophta, to whom almost 
divine honours are paid. No religion is 





excluded. Jews, Calvinists, and Lutherans 
are admitted, as well as Catholics. “ He 
who would obtain moral regeneration— 
that is to say, primitive innocence—must 
choose a very high mountain, to which he 
will give the name of Sinai, and upon its 
summit will construct a pavilion, divided 
into three stories, and call it Sion.. The 
upper chamber will be fifteen feet square, 
with four oval windows on each side, with 
a single trap-door to enter it by; the 
second or middle chamber will be perfectly 
round, without windows, and capable of 
containing thirteen little beds. A single 
lamp suspended in the middle will afford 
the necessary light, and there will be 
no furniture but such as is absolutely 
necessary. The second chamber will be 
called Ararat—the name of the mountain 
on which the ark rested—in sign of the 
repose which is reserved for elect masons 
of God alone. The first chamber, situate 
on the ground-floor, will be of the size 
necessary for a refectory, and there will 
be in it three cabinets, to hold provisions, 
vestments, and masonic symbols.” In this 
retreat, thirteen master masons of Egyptian 
lodges, having previously gone through 
all probationary steps, are to shut them- 
selves up for forty days, passing their 
time in masonic work. After the thirty- 
third day, they will enjoy the favour of 
communicating, visibly, with the “‘seven 
primitive angels”—corresponding with 
the seven planets known in Cagliostro’s 
time—and to know the seal and mark of 
each of these immortal beings. These 
signs will be stamped by the angels them- 
selves, upon a lambskin properly purified. 
On the work being done, on the fortieth 
day, every master will receive this stamped 
lambskin or pentagon, on which the primi- 
tive angels have graven their monogram 
and seal. Furnished with this pentacle, the 
master will be filled with divine fire, and his 
body will become pure as that of a little 
child, his insight will be boundless, his 
power immense; he will no longer aspire 
to anything but perfect repose, in order to 
arrive at immortality, and he will be able 
to say of himself, “ I am, that I am.” 
Moral regeneration achieved, there re- 
mains only physical perfection to be at- 
tained, by which the person possessing it 
may arrive at the spirituality of five 
thousand five hundred and fifty-seven 
years, and prolong his life in health 
and tranquillity until it pleases God to 
call him into His presence. The aspi- 
rant must retire once in every fifty 
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years, at the full of the May moon, 
into the country with a friend, and there, 
shut within a chamber and an alcove, must 
undergo for forty days the most austere 
diet, eating but little of light soup and 
tender herbs, drinking nothing but dis- 
tilled water, or rain-water fallen in May. 
Each repast must commence with water, 
and finish with a biscuit or a crust of 
bread. All this would avail little were it 
not for certain white drops (composition 
not explained) and grains of primary 
matter. The effect of the first grain of pri- 
mary matter is remarkable. ‘ The patient 
loses all consciousness, goes into convul- 
sions, and, after a violent perspiration, 
comes to, and is then served with refresh- 
ment. The second grain throws the patient 
into a fever, makes him delirious, and 
causes the loss of his skin, hair, and teeth. 
The third throws him into a deep sleep, 
from which he wakes with a new skin, 
teeth and hair, thoroughly regenerated.” 

Before we laugh at this ridiculous 
twaddle, and at the people who were im- 
posed upon by it, let us recollect that the 
ideas expressed in it were none of them 
new or unfamiliar. To the mystics of that 
day, no superstition was more common than 
that the soul could be “ fixed in the body ” 
and ultimately “translated” into the next 
world—death, by proper treatment, being 
altogether abolished. To the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church all these doctrines were, of 
course, abhorrent. Speaking of Egyptian 
freemasonry, the familiar of the Holy In- 
quisition says, ‘The whole breathes im- 
piety, superstition, and sacrilege,” and 
resembles “whatever is worst in ordinary 
masonry,” thus giving the regular brother- 
hood a back-hander in passing. 

Having taken his system of Egyptian free- 
masonry ready-made from George Colton, 
Giuseppe leaves London and hies him to 
the Hague, where he is received under 
the vault of steel, formed by two rows of 
brethren with crossed swords. His wife— 
useful Seraphina—ofliciates as grand mis- 
tress, and the count delivers one of those 
harangues for which he is famous—a kind 
of “hash” of all arts and sciences sacred 
and profane, of not one of which does he 
really understand anything. But what 
Giuseppe lacks in knowledge he makes 
up in impudence, and fees roll in gaily as 
he moves from town to town, founding 
Egyptian lodges. During this German 
tour he stumbles on the greatest adven- 
turer of his or any other day—the cele- 
brated Casanova. This worthy, to whomall 





the secrets of Rougecreix are played-out 
machinery, bestows his benediction on Cag- 
liostro, and gives him a word of caution, 
to keep clear of the Holy City—a warning 
which Giuseppe unluckily disregarded. 
Great success attends him at Leipzig, and 
in his honour a banquet is given, at which 
he fails not to denounce the magical ope- 
rations of Schrepfer, busy just then in 
raising the dead. ‘This man,” says Cag- 
liostro, with magnificent impudence, “ will 
feel the hand of God upon him before a 
moon has passed away.” Within a month 
Schrepfer shoots himself; Cagliostro is a 
prophet, and all things are possible to 
him. At Mittau the regular masons admit 
him to their lodges, where he thunders 
out interminable harangues of senseless 
trash, accusing the brotherhood of magic, of 
superstition, of following the abominable 
Schrepfer, of hankering after Sweden- 
borg, and of a lurking regard for the Jew 
Falk and other chiefs of the Illuminati. 
All this must be abolished, saith the un- 
blushing Sicilian, and Egyptian freema- 
sonry set up in its stead. A lodge isfounded, 
and the master at once gives proof of his 
power; at least, this is what he, Cagliostro, 
tells the judges at the Roman Inquisition. 
To a full lodge meeting he brings a little 
child, the son of a nobleman, and places 
him on his knees before a table, on which 
is placed a bottle of pure water, having be- 
hind it a few lighted wax-candles. The 
hierophant pronounces an exorcism and 
imposes his hands on the child’s head, 
after which they pray fervently for the 
success of their work. Cagliostro now 
tells the child to look into the water- 
bottle and say what he sees there. The 
child instantly cries out that he sees a 
garden. Cagliostro now tells him to pray 
for a sight of the archangel Michael, and 
the child first sees “something white,” 
and afterwards an “angelic-looking child 
of about his own age.” The father now 
asks his little one if he can see his sister, 
at the moment in a country house fifteen 
miles from Mittau. Exorcised and re- 
exorcised, having the hands of the Vener- 
able once more imposed upon his head, 
and praying first abundantly, the child 
looks again at the water, and says that his 
sister at this moment is coming down- 
stairs and embracing one of his brothers, 
known to be hundreds of miles away. This 
is declared to be impossible, but Giuseppe 
stands to his guns, tells the company they 
can go themselves and verify the fact, and 
after allowing them to kiss his hand, closes 
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the lodge with the usual ceremonies. The 
brethren of the Egyptian lodge fail not to 
verify the arrival of the supposed distant 
brother, who had, in fact, turned up sud- 
denly and unexpectedly at home. 

This little “coup” — easily enough 
arranged, like a similar trick played later 
on in Paris—produces an immense ebul- 
lition in Mittau. Enthusiastic believers 
prostrate themselves in worship before 
Giuseppe and Seraphina — surely the 
oddest prophet and prophetess that foolish 
‘people ever selected for adoration. Pro- 
phesying right and left, by the mouth 
sometimes of a little boy—well prompted 
—or by a young girl, the “niece of an 
actress, who saw all she was wanted to 
see,” Cagliostro makes a few lucky shots 
in first-class fortune telling, increases his 
reputation, and lines his pockets at the 
same time. At St. Petersburg he is 
a failure. Prince Potemkin, thinking 
there may be some real science at the 
bottom of CQagliostro’s quackery and 
rhodomontade, tries to set him to work 
out the resolution of some chemical pro- 
blems. Cagliostro does not like this, talk- 
ing being much more in his way than 
working, and after making many promises 
to transmute metals, &c., he comes down 
to the composition of a novel kind of pinch- 
beck for soldiers’ buttons—failing signally 
therein. 

At Warsaw he is successful in founding 
Egyptian lodges, and employing the pupil 
or “columb ” to look into the water-bottle 
on grand occasions, but again comes to 
signal grief over an attempt at trans- 
muting metals. Thence he works his way 
by Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where he has 
solemn converse with the Illuminati, to 
Strasbourg, where he remains for several 
years, enjoying great wealth and considera- 
tion, thanks to the patronage of that very 
weak-headed old voluptuary, the Prince 
Cardinal de Rohan, the purblind, grey- 
haired adorer of the unfortunate Queen of 
France. This period may be considered as 
that of his greatest elevation. Innumerable 
people, who ought to know better, believe 
in him thoroughly. Silly old de Rohan can 
never have enough of his company at Sa- 
verne. We must admit that he plays his 
cards with rare skill. Founding Egyptian 
lodges one day, the next sees him dis- 
pensing medicines to the poor on a magni- 
ficent scale, and curing many—so they say. 
Charles Henry Baron Gleichen pronounces 
him an excellent physician, never wearies 
of telling his marvellous cures, and even 





goes the length of thinking the snub- 
nosed, oily-looking impostor good-look- 
ing, and of paying a certain respect to 
his Egyptian freemasonry. This part 
of Cagliostro’s career — in Strasbourg 
and in Switzerland — is remarkable 
enough. He is undoubtedly able to heal 
the sick and feed the hungry—is rich, no 
one knowing whence his money comes. 
Is it all a sham, I wonder, this outbreak 
of benevolence on his part, or has he so 
often told others that he is the Grand 
Cophta—the regenerator of mankind, that 
he has at last come to believe it himself? 
Is he, after all, fashioned of a species of 
prophetic clay—rough, coarse, and inferior, 
it is true, and heavily charged with impu- 
rities, but still the stuff of which leaders 
of men are made? There must be some- 
thing remarkable in the man. He is ugly 
and ignorant, vulgar and tedious, knows 
no science, can speak no language correctly, 
but yet leads thousands of his betters 
by the nose! The Baron de Besenoal, 
a sufficiently acute observer, writing, too, 
after the affair of the queen’s necklace, 
says of Giuseppe: “He is one of those 
beings who appear from time to time—un- 
known persons who pass for adepts, med- 
dling with medicine, alchemy, sometimes 
with magic—wonderful in themselves, and 
made more marvellous still by public re- 
nown, and who, after having ruined fools, 
finish their exploits in fetters. What is 
most singular is, that Count Cagliostro, 
having all the outward appearance of this 
kind of people, acted quite differently 
from them during his residence at Stras- 
bourg and Paris; in fact, never took a sou 
from anybody. Living honourably enough, 
he always paid with the greatest exac- 
titude, and gave a great deal away in 
charity, without anybody ever knowing 
whence he derived his funds.” 

The period of Cagliostro’s glory was not 
fated to be lengthy. The unhappy patronage 
of the Prince Bishop of Strasbourg was the 
immediate cause of his rnin. Fain would 
I discourse herein of the famous Diamond 
Necklace, had not that work been already 
done in grand graphic English by inap- 
proachable ‘Thomas Carlyle, and in full 
accurate detail by painstaking Henry Vize- 
telly. The story is, therefore, too well 
known to need more than the remark, that 
the most recent and complete researches 
fail to convict Cagliostro of any share in 
the daring conspiracy. Lamotte and his 
wife (more or less of the House of Valois), 
Villette, Leguay d’Oliva(a mere tool), were 
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found guilty at the time, and the cardinal 
and Cagliostro duly acquitted. Lamotte 
himself escaped scot free and carried off 
all the booty, losing the proceeds at New- 
market. The Grand Cophta was liberated ; 
but, according to hisownaccount—probable 
enough—was infamously pillaged by the 
French police, who seem to have pretty well 
cleared him out. According to Cagliostro, 
they must have made a good thing of it: 
“Fifteen rouleaux, sealed with my arms, 
each of them containing fifty double louis 
d’or; a money bag, containing one thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-three Roman 
and Venetian sequins ; twenty-four Span- 
ish quadruples in a rouleau sealed with 
my seal; and a green portfolio, contain- 
ing forty-seven bilis on the Caisse d’Es- 
compte of one thousand livres each,” 
melted away (if they ever existed) to two 
rouleaux of twenty-five double louis d’or 
each, and a few jewels. 

A great demonstration was made by 
Cagliostro’s followers on his release, but 
his joy was soon dashed by a command to 
leave France; and once more he was driven 
to England. In Sloane-street, Knights- 
bridge, dwelt the great conjuror, and 
there published his Letter to the Eng- 
lish people—cruelly criticised by M. de 
Morande, editor of the Courrier de l'Europe. 
Cagliostro, on one point, gave a memorable 
answer to this gentleman, who was pleased 
to poke fun at a statement made by Cag- 
liostro, in some public place, that, in Arabia 
the Stony people are in the habit of fattening 
pigs on food mixed with arsenic, whereby 
the pork becomes, as it were, arsenicated ; 
the arsenical pigs are then let loose in the 
woods and are eaten by beasts of prey, who 
die in consequence. This pleasant custom, 
not entirely dissimilar from a practice which 
prevailed in the early days of Tasmania, 
was agreeably “‘chaffed” by M. de Morande 
in the Courrier de l'Europe, and defended by 
Cagliostro in the Public Advertiser, under 
date September 3, 1786, thus: ‘ In physics 
and chemistry, Mr. Joker, arguments go 
for little and sneers for nothing—experi- 
ence is all. Permit me, then, to propose a 
little experiment, which will divert the 
public either at your expense or at mine. 
I invite you to breakfast for the 9th No- 
vember next, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing; you will furnish the wine and the 
accessories; I will furnish one dish in my 
own style—a little sucking-pig, fattened 
according to my method. ‘Two hours 
before breakfast I will present him to you 
alive, fat and healthy. You will engage 





to have him killed and cooked, and I will 
not go near him till the moment when he 
is put on the table; you shall cut him 
yourself into four pieces, choose that which 
attracts you the most, and give me any 
piece you please. The day after this 
breakfast one of four things will have 
happened—either we shall be both dead or 
both alive, or I shall be dead and you 
alive, or you dead and I alive. Out of 
these four chances I give you three, and I 
bet five thousand guineas that the day 
after the breakfast you will be dead, and 
I shall be in good health. You will con- 
fess that no fairer offer could be made, and 
that you must either accept the wager or 
confess your ignorance, and that you have 
foolishly and dully cut your jokes upon a 
subject beyond your knowledge.” This 
characteristic letter failed to persuade M. 
de Morande to a pig-breakfast, and he was 
fain to back oui as best he might, getting 
well laughed at for his pains. 

Despite the halo of begus glory ac- 
quired in this contest, Giuseppe feels once 
more, for the third and last time, that the 
fogs of England disagree with the charla- 
tanic system; that the brutal inhabitants 
of gloomy Albion have small sympathy 
with Egyptian pills, vegetable powders, 
wine of Egypt, and so forth ; and that his 
restless foot must once more take the 
road—not in excessively splendid style this 
time. France, where followers and sym- 
pathisers are many, is closed, and is, more- 
over, weightily concerned over business of 
its own ; but Parisian sympathisers never- 
theless convey money to their Grand 
Cophta, who sets forth in May, 1787, his 
old creditors having become unruly. He 
remains for some months at Bienne, in 
Switzerland, where Dame Lorenza-Sera- 
phina shows signs of revolt, but is pre- 
sently quieted and reduced to submission. 
By Aix les Bains he travels on to Turin, 
but is instantly ordered to quit the city. 
At Roveredo he fares no better; Egyptian 
freemasonry avails him nought at Trent; 
at Vicenza he pawns his diamonds. 
Wherever he places his foot the order 
comes promptly, “Get up! Away! Out 
of my dominions in twenty-four hours!” 
France and Sardinia reject him; England 
is too hot to hold him. The Prince Bishop 
of Trent catches a rare wigging from the 
Emperor for permitting the outcast to 
rest in his domain; and the hunted crea- 
ture is scared from Germany by this 
dread news. Where shall he rest, whither 
take shelter from the enemies who spring 
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up at every step? He turns to his wife, 
poor injured Lorenza, the once innocent 
girl, whom he had only married to drag 
through the slough of vicious Europe. 
Poor Lorenza-Seraphina, unhappy Grand 
Cophtess, is weary too, and entreats him— 
not suspecting that her wrongs have 
converted her into his Nemesis—to go 
to Rome, “to her family: among her hus- 
band’s friends.” To Rome then hies Cag- 
liostro—unheeding prophetic Casanova— 
in the month of May, 1789. Poorer and 
poorer he becomes ; his hand has lost its 
cunning. He practises medicine, but good 
fortune has left him. Something must 
be done; and desperate Cagliostro strives 
once more to evoke the phantom of 
Egyptian freemasonry, under the shadow 
of the Vatican—a fatal attempt. On the 
evening of the 27th December, 1789, he is 
arrested, and conducted to the Castle of 
St. Angelo, where, after being told that 
his wife, also under lock and key, has 
begun to confess, he supplies the Inquisi- 
tion with a curious account of his life and 
misdeeds. He is condemned to death, but 
the sentence is commuted to perpetual 
imprisonment in the Castle of Santa 
Leone, in the Duchy of Urbino, where he 
lingers till the summer of 1795, when he 
is found dead in his cell. The unfor- 
tunate Grand Cophtess drags out a much 
longer span, immured.inaconvent. After 
once filling Europe with their name, they 
were both forgotten long before they died ; 
lost in the turmoil of great events, van- 
ished in the mighty storm which heralded 
the Period of Transition. 





ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Suort.y after the commencement of the 
present year the loungers who affect the 
Thames Embankment as their place of pro- 
menade, became aware of a new object of at- 
traction moored in the river opposite Somer- 
set House. Much speculation was indulged 
in as tothe purposeof the vessel. Many pipes 
of tobacco and much very choice English 
were expended in vain endeavours to make 
out the stumpy, snub-nosed-looking craft, 
as it loomed large and mysterious through 
the London fog. Some declared it to be 
a “hulk in training;” those of a more 
sanguine turn of mind pronounced it a 

“swimming bath;” others, again, thought 
it could be nothing but a powder magazine ; 
while gazers of despondent habit could see 
in it no more thay a new stronghold of that 





pestilent body—the Thames police, whose 
interference with “ business” had already 
become almostunbearable. The propinquity 
of the police-station at Waterloo Bridge lent 
additional colour to the last theory; and pre- 
datory “ loafers,” after carefully knocking 
the ash out of their pipes, consigned the 
new-comer both loudly and deeply to the 
custody of Davy Jones, and slouched off in 
quest of a “ drain.” 

As the mists proper to winter, and to 
that prolongation of winter which is 
believed to be spring, rolled gradually 
away, it became evident that no addi- 
tionally offensive measures against the 
riverside roughs were contemplated. The 
mysterious vessel was found to be Her 
Majesty’s gunboat Rainbow, a relic of the 
Russian War, during which, it may be re- 
collected, about a hundred of these vessels 
were built in a hurry all over the country. 
Some of these saw service in the Baltic 
and in the Sea of Azof. Among these 
was the Rainbow, granted by the Admi- 
ralty as a training-ship for the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers—a recent addition to 
our auxiliary forces, which, mainly from 
the absence of show and parade which 
characterises its work, has hardly yet 
secured that attention from the public, to 
which the importance of its mission legiti- 
mately entitles it. 

The idea of raising a naval auxiliary 
force to strengthen the defence of the 
country in case of invasion, is not now 
brought forward as a novelty. Not long 
after the great success of the Volunteer 
movement ashore, many voices were raised 
in favour of extending it to that domain 
which we choose to believe the peculiar 
heritage of England. It was urged, and 
with great reason, that, in the case of a 
threatened descent upon our shores, the 
difficulty of putting a large number of men 
under arms, and moving them rapidly to 
the spot required, would be as nothing com- 
pared with that of manning our coast de- 
fences, and in laying down those submarine 
weapons which would probably prove one of 
our most efficient means of defence. At 
that time, however, the effect of modern 
artillery, and of torpedoes, upon iron-clad 
ships was imperfectly understood, and it 
was generally thought that, supposing 
an invading army to have escaped the 
vigilance or overpowered the resistance of 
our fleet, the defence of the country would 
at once fall upon our numerous corps of 
volunteers, directed by such regular troops 
as might happen to be on the island. From 
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time to time the persistent detractors of 
amateurs of all kinds sneered at our 
national defences generally, while better 
instructed critics insisted that the loss of 
a sea-fight—an encounter peculiarly open 
to accidents of all kinds—ought not to be 
sufficient to ruin a country like England ; 
but that, on the contrary, the coast might 
be rendered, if not downright impregnable, 
yet very difficult of attack if proper pre- 
cautions were taken. This view was very 
strongly advocated by Mr. Vernon Har- 
court, through whose exertions the Hastings 
Marine Artillery was enrolled about a 
dozen years ago; but it was soon objected 
that this corps—generally reviewed with 
the volunteers, who were more strictly 
landsmen—partook of the “ horse marine” 
character, and had nothing marine about 
it but the name. The Admiralty of the 
period —represented by Lord Clarence 
Paget—declined to afford the movement 
any support whatever, and the scheme 
shared the fate of many other propo- 
sitions for improving our coast defences. 
“* As you were” remained then the order 
of the day, until the experience of the 
Franco-German War was accepted, as 
demonstrating the utter uselessness of 
half-trained troops against a regular army 
of invaders. It was noted with dismay 
that hastily-raised battalions and whole 
clouds of “Francs-tireurs” and other 
guerillas were brushed off like flies from 
the compact phalanx of a highly organised 
army, and that the operation loosely talked 
about as “ rising like one man and declaring 
war to the knife ” would avail little against 
the faultless battalia of a large army of 
occupation composed of trained soldiers. 
While the public were slowly, and—like 
good patriots—sorely laying these un- 
pleasant truths to heart, and suffering 
much uneasiness therefrom, a blister was 
suddenly applied by the author of the 
“Battle of Dorking,” wherein it was set 
forth that the existence of England might 
depend upon a solitary sea-fight, and that, 
when once an invading army was fairly 
landed, the country would be absolutely 
at its mercy. Opinion once more veered 
round in favour of coast defences, made 
more possible by recent improvements. 
Mr. Goschen, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in an extra-official speech at 
Liverpool, struck the key-note, by giving 
a distinct intimation that a movement in 
the direction of volunteer coast defence 
would meet with a certain measure of sup- 
port from the Government. A reiteration 











of these views at the East-end of London 
had the effect of inspiring a few gentle- 
men with the desire to form a Naval Artil- 
lery Corps, trained to serve in gun-boats, 
on mortar rafts, and practised in the art 
of laying and firing torpedoes, and in other 
boat work necessary to the defence of rivers 
and estuaries. They were fortunate in 
securing the sympathy and energetic co- 
operation of Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., 
who, in thoroughly characteristic fashion, 
set about the arduous task of bringing a 
minister of the crown to book, and goad- 
ing him into acting up to the sentiments 
he had expressed, while under the inspira- 
tion of the genius loci of Liverpool and 
the London Docks. Poor Mr. Géschen, 
torn by the conflicting claims of the navy 
and the national cash-box, was having & 
hard time of it just then, and was a 
difficult man to get at. He was always 
engaged, more or less, and to fix his 
attention was no light undertaking. Mr. 
Brassey, patriotically and strategically, lay 
in wait for him, under the trees of Rotten- 
row, and when the incautious First Lord 
approached the spot, swooped down, and 
compelled that much-enduring man to 
listen to the claims of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers. Oddly enough, this 
marine subject was talked over and settled 
on horseback, the Serpentine supplying 
the necessary aquatic scenery. On its 
being represented to Mr. Géschen that all 
the material required was ready, and was 
only lying idle in the Government depots, 
he gave his consent to assist the move- 
ment to the extent of supplying ships, 
guns, rifles, pistols, cutlasses, &c., leaving 
the volunteers themselves to pay the cost 
of organisation. As a beginning, this was 
well enough, but the narrow limit of 
governmental assistance had the effect of 
preventing the formation of those artisan 
batteries, from which, in case of need, 
most vigorous help might be drawn. 
Leoking at the vast army of skilled 
craftsmen of the highest class, employed 
in the engineering works and iron ship- 
building yards which fringe great rivers 
like the Thames, the Mersey, the Clyde, 
and the Humber, we cannot resist the 
conviction, that out of these iron-muscled 
ironworkers might be found such a corps 
for coast defence as the world has not 
yet seen. In such engineering shops as 
Maudslay’s and Penn’s are to be found in 
abundance the very men, whom an expert 
naval artillerist would select from all 
mankind, for service in gunboats and 
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coast batteries. The management of great 
guns, and the precautions necessary in 
what promises to be a more important 
work—that of dealing with torpedoes, 
would be mere child’s play to a skilled 
mechanic, by whom also boat work, rifle, 
cutlass, and pistol drill would be regarded 
as agreeable variations from the monotony 
of existence. It may, perhaps, be objected 
that the artisan class have not, as a rule, 
shown much enthusiasm for volunteering ; 
but to this it may be replied, that the 
encouragement shown them has been of 
the most slender kind. We must not 
forget that, when we ask an artisan to 
give his time to the service of his country, 
we invite him to sacrifice his well-earned 
hours of recreation, and that this is the 
utmost the most enthusiastic patriot can 
hope for from him. He cannot be expected 
to give money as well as time; but this is 
precisely what he must do under existing 
institutions. Resigning himself reluct- 
antly to the view of the Grande Duchesse 
(whom we would not for one moment 
accuse him of having seen), “If we can’t 
have what we love, we must love what we 
have got,” Mr. Brassey, like a sensible 
man, took all he could get, and made the 
most of it. He secured the President, an 
old frigate—the mother ship of the Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers, now moored 
in the West India Docks—and set the 
movement going, not only in London, but 
in Liverpool and Bristol. The next step 
was to obtain an Act of Parliament; 
the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteer Act 
of 1873 was duly passed, and the serious 
work of enrolment-began. At the outset 
many difficulties were encountered. Men 
did not come forward with the alacrity 
anticipated, and, curious to remark, came 
at length from a different class from that 
which had been expected to supply the 
bone and sinew of the corps. It was 
hoped that yachtsmen would supply many 
volunteers, but whether it be that yacht- 
ing is the amusement of a lazy man, or 
that before average mankind can afford 
to keep a yacht they have become middle- 
aged, “ fat’ and scant of breath,” no sup- 
port was given by the fleet of amateur 
sailors. Hopes were also entertained that 
out of the rowing men who crowd the 
river between Putney and Kew on a 
summer evening not a few recruits would 
be met with, but it was soon found that 
on the rolls of the various rowing clubs a 
vast number of names remained of men 
who had long ceased to care for rowing 








or hard work of any kind, beyend the 
pleasure of looking on at it; and that, 
moreover, the actual rowing men were 
for the most part rowing men “ pure and 
simple,” who loved their outrigger as 
their life, took a keen interest in the 
sublime mysteries of “catch,” “swing,” 
and “recovery,” and were prepared to 
keep themselves in condition from March 
to November for rowing’s sake, but were 
very Gallios so far as great-gun drill was 
concerned. Mr. Brassey, to begin like an 
Englishman, gave a big dinner to some 
four hundred gentlemen, whose aquatic 
proclivities justified the hope that they 
would themselves become recruits, or 
would help to recruit others. Mr. Géschen 
was again “laid on” by Mr. Brassey for an 
inspiriting oration, but it was all in vain. 
The rowing men who were in training 
ate and drank carefully, and those out of 
training free'y, and, after the manner of 
their kind, said very little. Whether they 
thought the more is not known, but one 
thing is certain—not more than four out 
of the four hundred enrolled themselves 
in the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers. 
This double disappointment —the loss 
of the yachtsmen in the first and of the 
oarsmen in the second place—has been 
admirably compensated by. the spirited 
manner in which the City clerk has come 
to the rescue. Perhaps, after all, it is 
natural enough that young men engaged 
throughout the day in routine sedentary 
work should hail with pleasure an oppor- 
tunity of plunging into the mysteries of 
great-gun drill, which possesses the mani- 
fest advantage of exercising at once the 
intelligence, the muscles, and the lungs. 
Eye, ear, memory, hand and foot are all 
concentrated on the work of managing a 
sixty-four pounder, and it is therefore easy 
to understand the fascination which this 
pursuit exercises over lithe and clear- 
headed young men; for it is undeniable 
that a certain measure of mental and 
bodily agility are imperatively necessary 
in a gun’s crew. Like cricket and foot- 
ball, the management of heavy ordnance 
demands deftness and precision, and in 
the early stages of drill calls into exercise 
a certain amount of mental promptness, 
combined with moderate physical strength. 
A course of naval artillery training has 
also the advantage of trying the muscles 
all round, by its combination of heavy- 
gun drill, rifle, cutlass, and pistol drill, and 
abundant practice in rowing in man-o’- 
warsman style and in the management 
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of boats. It may be in place to mention 
here that it forms no part of the scheme 
to make complete sailors of the men, but 
that the design is to make them handy 
fellows for a fight in river or estuary, and 
able to man a gun, or handle a rope, at 
a pinch, aboard a war-ship in the Channel. 
Their functions are strictly to defend the 
coast, a duty which could be only very 
inefficiently performed by pure landsmen. 
Most of our great ports can only be ap- 
proached by navigating extensive estuaries, 
and it is at this stage of invasion that an 
amphibious corps would prove invaluable. 
A foreign fleet endeavouring to force its 
way up the Thames or Medway might be 
encountered by such an array of floating 
batteries, armed rafts, and especially of 
torpedoes, as to set attack at defiance. To 
lay out torpedoes on an efficient scale, a 
flotilla of boats would be required, and in 
furnishing crews for these boats the well- 
trained oarsmen of the Royal Naval Ar- 
tillery Volunteers would render valuable 
service in releasing from similar duties 
an equal number of highly-trained seamen 
—never too numerous in time of war. A 
slight glance at the map will show that 
the tactics recommended for the defence 
of London would apply equally to all our 
greatest ports—Hull, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
Leith and Granton, Glasgow, Bristol, South- 
ampton, Belfast, Dublin, and Cork. These 
great ports would surely afford a sufficient 
sphere of operation for many thousands of 
trained men, who, without being regular 
seamen, would fill their place well enough 
in the important work of defending our 
harbours. 

When it is considered that the Act for 
forming the corps was passed as late as 
1873, the progress made up to the present 
time must be held to afford excellent pro- 
mise for the future. It must not be for- 
gotten that, as no governmental encourage- 
ment is given in the way of capitation 
fees, every recruit is required to pay an 
annual subscription of one guinea—half 
of which goes to the brigade fund and 
half to the fund of the battery to which 
the member belongs—and to provide 
himself with an uniform at the cost of 
three guineas more. Nevertheless, in 
spite ot this initial expense, the movement 
has been heartily seconded in London and 
Liverpool, and to a less degree, for some 
unexplained reason, at Bristol. Liverpool 
already possesses four batteries, containing 
two hundred and twenty-seven members, 
while the London brigade of eight bat- 





teries numbers three hundred and sixty 
officers, petty officers, and men. In the 
London brigade drill is carried on every 
evening, between the hours of six and 
eight o’clock, on board H.M.S. President, 


‘in the West India Docks, reached by train 


from Fenchurch-street ; and on H.M.G.B. 
Rainbow, moored in the Thames off 
Somerset House. The lieutenant-com- 
mander of the London brigade is Mr. 
Thomas Brassey, M.P. Lord Bury and 
Mr. Lambton Young, well known in con- 
nection with the Royal Humane Society, 
figure as honorary lieutenants; and Mr. 
W. A. Swears, of Fairholme, Surbiton, as 
honorary secretary. The important post 
of lieutenant-instructor is admirably filled 
by Commander St. Vincent Nepean, R.N., 
an officer possessing the highest creden- 
tials, who has thrown himself heart and 
soul into his work, passing his entire time 
between the temporary office of the Bri- 
gade, No. 4, Great George-street, West- 
minster, the President, and the Rainbow. 
This gentleman has under his command 
instructors who have attained perfection 
on H.M. training-ships, and the work is 
now being carried on in a thoroughly 
efficient manner. Captain Nepean, with 
true earnestness of purpose, discourages 
‘paper men,” and insists on all recruits 
going through a steady drill. By this 
course he has enlisted the entire sympathy 
of the men, who, not satisfied with working 
hard to pass muster as “efficient,” are 
ambitious to carry on drill till they attain 
the higher rank of “trained men.” Their 
attention is very properly rewarded by 
distinctive badges. ‘Efficients” wear a 
chevron of silver on the right arm above 
the wrist, and “trained men”’ two chevrons, 
while those diligent students who have been 
five times returned efficient may wear one 
star above the badge. 

Let us cast a glance at the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers at work, and to that 
end stroll down the Thames Embankment 
on a summer evening, finding a large body 
of lookers-on congregated along shore. 
Taken off in one of the Rainbow’s boats, 
manned by a volunteer crew, we find Her 
Majesty’s gunboat the scene of much 
genuine honest hard work. While some 
of the men are taking a lesson in man-o’- 
warsmen’s rowing, the guns’ crews—the 
Rainbow mounts two sixty-four pounders 
—are mustered and proceed to drill, under 
vigilant eyes. The men, like the ship, pre- 
sent that smart and “taut” appearance 
dear to the eye of poor Jack. Ready for 
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work, they are not at this moment attired 
in the regulation blue jacket, but wear the 
equally neat blue slacks and serge frocks, 
in which a healthy youngster looks so 
well. As the moment for drill approaches, 
the blue frocks are discarded, and the 
crews, fourteen to a gun, appear in their 
white frocks with cuffs, and broad falling 
collar of blue jean neatly trimmed with a 
wavy border of white tape. The guns are 
now manned, every man falling into his 
proper position; and the ponderous gun, 
quickly answering to word of command, 
is run out, deftly levelled, and fired. It 
may be added, for the comfort of dwellers 
in the neighbourhood, that the firing is 
merely a flash and a slight bang, no actual 
charge or projectile being used. For the 
purpose of drill, however, ‘‘ make believe” 
firing does well enough. The young fellows 
take to their work heartily, seizing the 
ropes and wielding the handspikes with 
right goodwill. There is a cool breeze 
fanning the face of Father Thames this 
evening; but, for all that, the exercise soon 
brings a bright glow on their healthy 
cheeks. Great-gun drill over, the supple- 
mentary blue frocks are donned, and the 
rifle, cutlass, and pistol drill gone through 
—making up a couple of hours of smart 
healthy exercise. 

Recognising, as we do to the fullest and 
heartiest extent, the value of our national 
games as a means of physical education, 
we cannot refrain from pointing out that 
the course of instruction prescribed b 
the regulations of the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers combines a variety of whole- 
some and pleasant use of thews and sinews, 
with practical training of the most valuable 
kind, both to the volunteer and to the 
country. It is true that for many genera- 
tions the smoke of an enemy’s camp-fire 
has not affrighted the women of England, 
and that the sound of foreign cannon has 
not been heard near our ports since the 
Datch entered the Medway; but we must 
not wilfully shut our eyes to the truth, 
that the conditions of national existence 
have changed materially within our own 
time, and that, while our commercial 
supremacy no longer remains unchallenged, 
our national dignity may one day require 
us to hold our own, as our forefathers 
held theirs, like true men. We may also 
note that, while the tendency of modern 
military science has hitherto been to 
eliminate the element of chance, and to 
reduce the value of individual inspiration 
and personal bravery, recent experiments 





have shown that the battles of the future 
may not always be won by the “big 
battalions.” On a fair-stricken field, 
weight of metal will probably prevail, but 
in war against ports and harbours, in- 
feriority of numbers may be largely com- 
pensated by mechanical appliances, and 
skilled hands to make the best of them. 
Thus the organisation of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers must command the 
sympathies of Englishmen as a move in 
the true direction, and we can only explain 
the apathy of many of our seaports, by 
the supposition that they know nothing of 
what has been done. It has been shown 
that guns’ crews, trained in the midst of 
London, can do their work well afloat on 
the river Thames, and even in a seaway; 
and we are therefore encouraged to hope 
that the example of London, Liverpool, 
and Bristol will be followed by applica- 
tions from other maritime towns, to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, for permission 
to form new corps of Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers. 





DREAM-ROSES. 


A RARE rose-garden! Nay, some ground enchanted; 

No earthly garden ever glowed or gloomed 

With such soft interfuse of shine and shade, 

As mingled in the chequered shafts that slanted 

Through every winding walk, and leafy glade, 

And shadow-dappled, silent, still arcade 
Where those bright roses bloomed. 

No meaner flower might therein be seen, 

Only tall trees and roses. The thick green 

Of lavish leafage parted, to let peep 

Red roses! From the dusk, cool shadows deep, 
Of archéd alleys star-wise shone 

White roses, snowy-soft as Psyche’s zone. 

And there were winding wildernesses walled 

With close-pleached thick espaliers of rose-bushes, 

Whence fluting trills and silver-rippling rushes 

Of mellow bird-song musically called, 

In low responses. And those bosky mazes 

Were dight with colours various as the graces 

Of a fair woman. Oh! a world of roses 

Crushed, clustered, clambered there. Nodulcet closes 

Of Lydian lays voluptuously dying, 
Are so soul-satisfying 

As were the glories of that garden lonely, 

That rare rose-realm by rose scents incensed only. 

These stayed all yearnings that the entrancéd soul 
Might feel, rat | there the whole 

Of the swift-varying gamut of desires 

Was touched, and thrilled, as are the ethereal lyres 

Of finest spirits by quick-fingered fancies ; 

For all the coverts close and fair expanses 

Of that irradiant rose-realm seemed attuned 

To dainty thoughts, and delicate delights. 

Oh not the sweetest of all summer nights, 

By the most chaste of pearly crescents mooned, 
Might show so fresh, so fair, 

So bright, so bland, so perfect past compare, 

As that rare haunt of roses. There they dwell, 
By soft winds warded well, ; 

Home-shrined, whose presence here were but a hint 

Of hidden glories. As the light footprint 

Of a strayed seraph, dimpling earthly sands, 

Might yield rapt fancy faint foreshadowings 
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Uncharted seas, and undiscovered lands ; 

So each rose-odour seems to bring a breath 

Of life to this the pasture-world of death : 

Of life that lives in loveliness complete, 

And hence immortal. Ah! our roses fleet 

Ere in their odorous hearts we wholly read 

Their mystic meanings, seeing these accord 

With bene where loveliness hath life indeed, 
And love is lord. 

But there, in that rose-realm, the roses breathed 

Unbroken life in deathless odours, wreathed 

Day with unfading garlands, and bedight 

= shadow-softened grace the argent brow of 
night! 





A STORY OF CRANBORNE CHASE. 





Atmost in the centre of Cranborne Chase, 
once part of the New Forest, and which, as 
late as 1828, contained some twelve thou- 
sand deer, looked after by six rangers under 
the orders of Lord Waters, there stands, 
seven miles from Cranborne, a small public- 
house called the Bald-headed Stag, with 
half a dozen keepers’ and shepherds’ houses 
to keep it company. 

The Chase, which once embraced half 
Dorset, Hampshire, and Wiltshire, is full 
of hills, which, towards Dorsetshire, turn to 
bare downs, with here and there a clump 
of beech trees on a knoll, a sunken line that 
indicates an ancient British pathway, or an 
old Roman road leading towards the coast. 

Up one of these low grassy tracts, which 
are called in Wiltshire ‘‘ox drives,” and 
round a shoulder of the rolling downs 
where three low lines of grassy ram- 
part showed that a Roman camp had 
once stood, came a sturdy young keeper, 
his trusty gun on his shoulder and 
his dog at his heels. He was a fine 
well-knit young fellow of, say, three-and- 
twenty; his face shrewd and defiant; his 
step firm and light. His old brown-velvet 
shooting jacket was rubbed white on the 
right shoulder, and he wore in his grey 
felt hat, which was girt with trout flies, 
a little bright green tuft from a kingfisher’s 
wing. His flesh had that peculiar hard- 
ness about it that implies perfect health, 
and he looked round with that sort of 
command that supervisors acquire, as he 
scanned the woodlands and copses scattered 
here and there below him. 

The slightest thing seemed to catch his 
eye: a tuft of lark’s feathers, where a 
hawk had been feeding; a few scattered 
badger’s hairs; a fresh mole-hill; and the 
print of deer’s feet, or a scrap of rabbit’s 
fur he observed and noted as he passed. 
Once he stopped, and sat down on a little 
grassy mound, which a wheatear vacated 
for him, to scrape out his black brier-root 
and quietly reload, while his dog searched 





the next tussock of dry grass for a rabbit, 
and just then an old gentleman rode round 
the corner of the camp and pulled up his 
horse when he saw him. 

“Young Garge,” as the keeper was 
always called, touched his wideawake with 
the forefinger of his right hand. 

“ Don’t you stand up in this county when 
you meet a gentleman ? ” said the ranger, 
petulantly, at the same time striking one 
of his gaitered legs with his “ crop.” 

“Only when we knows ’em, mister,” 
said George, rising civilly as he addressed 
the ranger. “I know every one round 
here, but you be a stranger to me.” 

“Do you idle much of your time away 
smoking like that, my friend ?” inquired 
the stranger, sharply. 

“What right have you to inquire how I 
spend my time, mister,” said George, a 
little “ up” at this interference. “If you 
want to know, this is my meal time, and 
I choose to spend it smoking. Don’t you 
never spend time worse ?” 

“You're an impertinent fellow,” broke 
out the gentleman, in a fury, “and I beg 
to tell you I am Herbert Harcourt, Esq., 
of Beauchamp Lodge, the new ranger, and 
I have power to dismiss you or any other 
insolent keeper from his post at one word. 
I am not going to let things go to ruin as 
my predecessor did. The poachers kill the 
deer here, I am told, with impunity, and 
all owing to lazy fellows like you.” 

“There has been no buck ever shot in 
my walk,” said George, bristling up, and 
throwing his gun carelessly on his right 
shoulder. “The one killed a fortnight 
ago was in Woodgates Walk, old Joe 
Levison’s walk.” 

“Qh, then you have not heard,” said the 
new ranger, “that a buck was killed last 
night, not a mile from Dowberry Rings?” 

“ No, sir, I have not.” 

“There was then, and the forequarter 
was found in a hollow tree near the big 
oak in Rushmere Walk. His lord- 
ship is very angry, and declares he’ll 
turn away the next keeper who loses a 
deer from his beat. There is connivance 
with this gang suspected somewhere, and 
we must get to the bottom of it. Iama 
stranger here, but they tell me that a 
rascal named Black Jack, of Woodgates, 
actually makes a living, killing and sell- 
ing his lordship’s deer, and some, at least, 
of the keepers are conniving at the robbery. 
Were you at the Big Oak last night? 
Rushmere Walk is in your beat, I think. 
It is set down so in the book they showed 
me this morning.” 
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“‘Rushmere was in my walk,” said 
George, boldly, not flinching a hair’s 
breadth; “but last week Lord Waters 
sent and ordered us all to change about; 
so old Bolton took Rushmere and I took 
Woodgates. There has never been a deer, 
sir, killed in any walk I’ve had since I’ve 
been here.” 

“Perhaps so, perhaps so; but, I can 
tell all you keepers, things are not going 
on as they have gone. I’m going to 
have better watch. Those rascals learn 
your beats from some of you. Now come, 
don’t you ever get talking at the public- 
house about the line you’re going to take 
at night, with threats and brags of what 
you'll do if you met a deer-stealer—now, 
come!” 

“ Never, sir!” said George, quietly. “I 
don’t tell even my own father the line I’m 
going to take. I make it a rule.” 

“And have you no sweetheart—come, 
now—that you sometimes talk to about it, 
and who, perhaps, goes and tells some friend 
of these rogues?” 

George’s cheek slightly reddened, as 
he pulled about the dog-whistle at his 
button-hole, and made no reply; for the 
fact was, he often told pretty Hetty Daw- 
son where he should be in the Chase at a 
certain hour, that he might meet her on 
her way home from Shaftesbury Market. 
In half an hour’s time such a pleasant 
little meeting might, indeed, not improb- 
ably take place at Duncastle Rings. 

“Ah! I see; I’ve hit it at last. So you 
men go and tell your sweethearts, and they 
tell their other lovers, who tell some of the 
gang, and so my lord’s deer get killed.” 

The young keeper’s cheek flushed quick 
and angrily. ‘“ Hetty,” he said—“ I mean 
the only young woman I ever mention my 
walks to—has no other lovers; and nothing, 
I am sure, ever escapes her lips.” 

“Oh, of course not! womenaresoreliable, 
and never have two strings to their bows! 
Take my advice—tell no one; for, so suré 
as another deer is killed, and the poacher 
not caught, away go the whole lot of you, 
and I’ll try some of my Yorkshire men 
from the estate which I’ve been superin- 
tending. I will not have men who are in 
correspondence with deer-poachers.” 

“ There is no stain on my character, sir,” 
said the young keeper, proudly. “I’ve 
never been found off my post the seven 
years I’ve been here.” 

“T can only judge from what I find 
now,” said the ranger’s deputy; “and it 
is as bad as bad can be. If you had been 
all Border men, there would have been 





none of this shameful deer-stealing. Now, 
mind what I have said: those who can’t 
obey me, go. Keep to your own walk to- 
night, and I’ll send and tell old Bolton to 
keep to his. I'll have none of this piece- 
meal business.” 

And so saying, the angry Jack-in-office 
struck the handsome chestnut cob he rode 
with his crop, and dashed off straight 
across the Downs at a sharp canter. He 
left the young keeper a thoroughly un- 
happy man—his pride hurt, his suspicions 
roused, his opinion of mankind lowered. 
If honest service brought no better return 
than this, and the reports of such men 
were to be all that Lord Waters heard, 
what chance had he of ever rising from 
the ranks? How came the deer-poachers 
to get intelligence of the keepers’ walks ? 
Which was the black sheep among his 
fellows? It could not be, surely, honest 
old Bolton or fiery Ned Holmes, who had 
been nearly killed in a poaching fray, or 
silent Fred Hume, who spent all his time 
trapping by himself ? 

A sudden thought struck him. He would 
not cross into old Bolton’s walk, where 
Duncastle Rings were, but he would climb 
the hill above the camp, and, if he saw 
signs of Hetty on her way from market, 
signal to her to come across. 

A few minutes’ run brought him to the 
top of the highest wave of the Down. Here 
he waited and waited, ranging over the 
valley and scanning every rabbit that 
flashed from furze to furze, and every 
crow that alighted within five hundred 
yards. Suddenly, a little figure ran round 
the shoulder of the ring, of Druidical 
stones, and waved a handkerchief. George 
started, and held up his gun; and down 
the figure came into the valley, and up 
the hill to the camp. He strode down to 
meet her, and she, rosy with the run, came 
laughing towards him. 

“Why, how late you are, George,” she 
said, in reply to half a dozen kisses, “a nice, 
gallant lover, I’m sure, to let me wait up 
there ten minutes; and I’d prepared such 
a surprise for you. I’d hidden behind the 
big stone, ready to jump up like a ghost 
when you came into the Ring. Oh, 
George, eggs are so nice and dear at 
Shaftesbury to-day, anil I got such a 
lot of money for Auntie. But you don’t 
look yourself to-day; you’re not ill? It’s 
that horrid night-watching in the cold.” 

“Yes; I’ve been vexed, Hetty. The 
ranger’s new deputy has been rating me 
about the deer-poachers. There was another 
buck killed last night, up by the Big Oak.” 
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“But that was not your walk, George, 
last night.” 

“No, not mine. Old Bolton, you re- 
member I told you, would exchange last 
night. It’s that Black Jack again. Hetty, 
I'd give a year’s wages to have my fingers 
on that man’s throat.” 

“Ob, George, don’t look like that. I 
never like to see you look like that. You 
did once, do you remember, when you were 
jealous with me for speaking to Black 
Jack, and accepting his present at Salis- 
bury Fair.” 

“It would make you look so, Hetty, to 
be suspected by a stuck-up fellow like 
that; and, you know, I would rather cut 
off both my hands here, at once, than mix 
myself up with rascals like Black Jack 
and his gang, and lose my character with 
Lord Waters. Now listen here, Hetty.” 
He took her hands as he spoke, and sat her 
down beside him on the grass. 

“Ts it anything very serious,” said 
Hetty, laughing. ‘Am I going to be put 
on my oath like people at the ’Sizes P ” 

“Don’t laugh, Hetty; it is really very 
serious,” said George, still holding her 
hands firmly in his, and looking straight 
into her clear, brown eyes. “ Tell me, 
have you mentioned to any one that I and 
old Bolton were to change our walks last 
night? The deer-stealers have heard of 
that. They can do what they like with 
him. You know how he drinks.” 

“Am I on my oath—solemn, binding 
oath,” laughed Hetty, shaking her lover’s 
hands up and down. 

“Yes, really.” 

“* And you won’t be very, very angry if 
I tell you?” 

_ “Of course not, Hetty; how could I be 
angry with you?” 

“Well, then, I did; but don’t ask me 
who.” There was a smile of good-natured 
mischief in her eye, as she looked down 
and then up. 

* But I must know who. 
have to work upon.” 

‘Oh, it wasn’t a deer-stealer. 
imagine it was Black Jack!” 

“No. Iam sure it wasn’t, Hetty. But 
now tell me, Hetty, for I’m mad to get a 
clue to these fellows.” 

“Must I?” said Hetty, coaxingly. 

“ You must; if you love me, you 
must.” 

“ And you won’t be vexed or angry ? ” 

“No. Whyshould I? Tell me at once.” 

“You'll be angry.” 

“Never mind. Tellme. I feel sure it 
will give me some clue. I know it is on 


That is all I 
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the strength of this the villains went to 
Rushmere.” 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“No.” 

“Then it was my uncle from the Bald- 
headed Stag.” 

“Your uncle!” gasped George, and his 
hand shook so that his gun almost dropped. 
“Then that’s where they meet. I sus- 
pected it.” 

“Yes; but he would do no harm with 
it, you may be sure. He met me yes- 
terday morning, and he began talking 
about the camp, and Duncastle Rings, 
and Rushmere, till I told him you were 
going to change walks that night with 
old Bolton. He smiled, shook hands 
with me, and drove on slowly, talking to 
himself in a peculiar sort of way, such 
as I had never noticed in him before.” 

“ Hetty,” said George, “I'll tell you a 
secret,” with a hurried kiss at parting. 
“Old Bolton and I do not change to-night. 
We have orders to retain our usual posts ; 
so that, if those rascals come after mis- 
chief, trusting to the old man’s laziness, 
they will catch a Tartar. But, mind, not 
a word, even to the very air. Good-bye, 
my darling. I wish I could go back all 
the way with you.” 

“ And is this the way you are going to 
leave me?” pouted Hetty, with a pretty 
affectation of injured dignity. 

“Tt’s a matter of life and death, Hetty; 
and if you love me you wouldn’t keep me. 
I shall see or hear of these rascals at the 
Bald-headed Stag.” 

“Oh, do not go after them. That Black 
Jack will kill you. He fears nothing.” 

“No more do I, Hetty. There, good- 
bye,” and he clasped her in hisarms. “I 
think I’m on their track now. Wish me 
success.” 

“T do, George, I do!” and as the young 
keeper sprang down the hill, Hetty sat 
down on the grass and burst into tears. 

A quick run straight across the downs 
soon brought George to a hilly spot that 
commanded a view of Woodgates. As he 
stood watching the Bald-headed Stag, 
there came a party of men out of the 
door who began pointing across the road 
to a high field near a wood on the oppo- 
site side. One of the party was waving 
a red handkerchief, but no return signal 
could be seen. 

A few minutes more, and young George 
stood at the door of the Bald-headed Stag. 
He stepped quickly into the parlour of the 
little village public-house and looked round. 
All his suspicions were confirmed. There, 
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among one or two keepers and half a 
dozen disreputable loafers, sat old Bolton, 
his fellow keeper, very drunk, and shout- 
ing scraps of a hunting-song : 

Oh, it’s all my fancy is after Nancy, 

And a hunting we will go, go, goa, 

And a hunting we will go. 

By the fire, with his back to the door, 
sat Dawson, the landlord, Hetty’s uncle, 
in, close’ confabulation with a short, red- 
bearded man, well known as a comrade of 
Black Jack, the deer-poacher. 

“Why, it’s our young Garge,” said old 
Bolton, staggering up to him and slapping 
him on the shoulder; “ come and have some 
yeil; there’s no yell like Bald-headed Stag’s 
in these ’ere parts, and we’ve had ranger 
here this morning, swearing away about 
that buck that was killed yesterday ; and I 
told him it was the one Lord Wolverton’s 
hounds worried when they came here, and 
that he’d never got over it. But he said, 
‘All very well; but that don’t account 
for the hind-quarter being gone;’ so I 
up and told him, that very likely you had 
taken that to the kennel to give to the 
younds. I tricked ’un at last, didn’t I, 
Master Dawson? Stuck up fool! telling 
people their dooties, who know ’em better 
than he does. I say, George, if you ever 
comes across Black Jack in one of these 
businesses, you take my advice—square it 
as I do.” 

The half-drunken companions of the old 
keeper cheered this sentence, and called 
George to share the pot with them. 

“We don’t change walks to-night, 
George,” said old Bolton, filling a long 

ipe with a shaky hand, “so you needn’t 
go back till dusk. Ranger has ridden off 
Salisbury way, to see if he could trace the 
venison ; but, bless yer! that’s at Lunnon- 
town by this time.” 

“T’ll not drink with you, Bolton,” said 
George, “nor with your companions either. 
They’re not the sort of men I want to asso- 
ciate with. I’m after the men you sig- 
nalled to just now. Dawson, I ask you, 
in Lord Waters’s name, was not one of 
those men Black Jack? Your lease is 
nearly up; and I warn you that, unless 
you tell me the truth, I will indict you as 
an aider and abettor of deer-poachers. All 
I want to know is, was that Black Jack 
you signalled to, and the way he is gone ?” 

“Now, don’t ee go after him, George; 
now, don’t ee,” maundered the frightened 
landlord; ‘he’s a dead shot, and he’s 
sworn he’ll kill the first man who lays 
handson him. He said it of you, not half 
an hour ago, in this very room. I like you, 











lad, and my niece Hetty likes you. Now, 
don’t throw your life away like that, for 
Jack is a desperate fellow when his blood’s 
up. Take my advice: let well alone, or 
Jack’ll shoot ee dead, as if you were only 
a wild cat.” 

“Then it was Black Jack; and I'll have 
him,” said George, grinding his teeth; 
“vou mind my gun, Bolton, for I won’t be 
driven into murder.” 

“T wouldn’t, George ; he’d think no more 
of shooting ee than though you were a 
stoat,” cried old Bolton. ‘Do as I do— 
square it. Here, men, hold him back; 
it’s murder to let him go. Who'll mind 
our families if we get shot ?” 

The men closed round George, and tried 
to detain him with friendly grip, with 
coaxing and by force; but George struck 
them asunder, flew to the door, and was down 
the road and over the hedge in a moment, 
like a deer, in the direction he had seen the 
signal waved. 

“T always thought they were a bad lot 
at Woodgates,” he thought to himself as 
he stood and rested, holding on to a young 
sapling beech; “but I didn’t think they 
had been bought over in a lump like that; ° 
but I'll have this rascal for all that, and 
then the whole gang will drop asunder. 
He’s scared them all, and if I could nab 
him, who knows if I might not some day 
get head-keeper and live with Hetty in 
that fine house at Cranborne? One can’t 
get such a prize without a tussle.” 

Rushmere Walk was one of the most 
favourite haunts of the Cranborne deer, 
being full of coverts and lurking-places, 
and full of leafy holly, which is the deer’s 
favourite food. The scattered woodlands 
and copses abounded in hazel and young 
beech, and the fern grew thicker on the 
slopes and round the hedgerows than in 
any other part of the old forest. It was 
about five o’clock, and very hot, and 
George half thought it might be as 
well to go and get a cup of tea at 
a friend’s close by, before starting on a 
four or five hours’ search. The lad half 
turned back towards Woodgates, when, 
looking down over the covert from some 
high ground which commanded a view, 
he happened to cast his eyes up to the 
right towards Stock Copse hedgerow, when 
he saw two men walking slowly up the 
side of it, and one, as far as he could dis- 
tinguish at such a distance, had a gun 
over his arms. With no longing now for 
the cup of tea, George at once stripped for 
work, threw off his shooting-jacket, hung it 
on a bough, the position of which he noted, 
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and started off in pursuit. There was a great 
prize to win, whatever the risk might be. 

He followed the two figures as long as 
he could see them, till at last they both 
disappeared through a gap in a tall 
thick hedge. Right across the fallow 
skimmed George, and in a moment 
was in the gap, and brushing away the 
hazels, when, to his surprise, he almost 
butted a man, who was quietly standing 
there upright, smoking a pipe, and with 
both hands in his pockets. “Ah!” thought 
George to himself, “this fellow is staying 
here to screen the other, and that other 
is Black Jack, I feel sure, and have him I 
will if I can keep my body and soul to- 
gether; so here goes.” And brushing past 
the man, who grumbled something sul- 
lenly, he passed through the gap by his 
side, taking no notice of him at all. 

When George emerged into the light, 
and got into the stubble field, there was no 
glimpse of the man with the gun, but 
he pushed across the field, and presently, 
at one corner of a copse, he caught sight 
of some one creeping along under a hedge 
about four hundred yards ahead, and 
directly he saw George he rose up and 
pushed into a brisk walk. Now there 
happened to be sheep folded in that field, 
and there were several lines of hurdles 
running across the very path he had to 
go. “These at least will check my fine 
fellow,” thought George; but, as he came 
up to each hurdle, over the man went like 
a buck. George could see him now; it 
was Black Jack, the man who had had 
seventeen of Lord Shaftesbury’s keepers 
after him at one time and had outrun them 
all, as he had publicly boasted he could 
do. But let us tell this part cf the story 
in young George’s own identical words : 

** When I saw it was he,” said George, “I 
almost gave it upas a bad job. He was so far 
in advance of me, withallthem sheep hurdles 
in between, and now and then he looked 
round in a mocking kind of manner, as 
much as to say, you are a stout man if 
you think to take me; and he seemed so 
lissome like, and so active, that I verily 
thought I should have had to put it off 
for that day at least. But, somehow, I 
considered within myself that I would not 
allow him to beat me ; and I was a youngish 
man then, sir, and not easily daunted by 
anything, so I took a resolution to follow 
him, come what would. In a few moments 
I had bundled through the hurdles, and 
scrambled through an adjoining hedge, 
and looked about me for my man. Him I 
beheld at a good distance off, making his 





best pace to outrun me at once, and so get 
off clear. I started behind, and did my 
best, but it was trying work over the 
heavy land. I thought at one time that 
I should never make the distance shorter 
between us, but by degrees I got nearer, 
so near that I could hear his laboured 
breathing and puffing. This gave me 
some encouragement, and I continued to 
follow, though at several yards behind, 
hoping to snap him by-and-by. You may 
fancy that at this time I was not alto- 
gether in a state to keep up the chase, 
and if it had not been for a feeling that I 
would take him, if possible, I could not 
have persevered many minutes longer in 
following. A few minutes more brought 
us both to a place on the Blandford-road, 
having run four miles, and I was still 
jogging on, thinking how I should get up 
to him. All of a sudden he stopped short 
and turned round, at the same time 
presenting his gun full at my body, 
swearing, as he did so, that if 1 came 
nearer he would fire into me. The gun 
was cocked all the time, and loaded with 
twelve slugs (as afterwards ascertained). 
Almost immediately, however—I don’t 
know what made him hesitate—he ran 
forward again, all down through an en- 
trenchment. I was gaining on him—I 
felt it. My blood was up; I would have 
him, and was already within ten yards of 
him, by dint of sheer struggling; a few 
minutes more, and I should come to close 
quarters. I looked up and saw him again 
facing me—the gun pointed at my head, 
and his eye looking along the barrel. 

“T saw his determined eye—I knew his 
piece was on full cock, his finger on the 
trigger, and the muzzle towards me; and 
yet, somehow, I did not hesitate to ad- 
vance. I suppose my blood was up with 
that long run, and I always was thought 
staunch when I was once on the track of 
a thing, for I remember I sat a horse all 
day once before a fence he would not 
try, and had my dinner and tea on horse- 
back; but, by Joe, Imade him do it at last. 
I did not, I can assure you, sir, think of 
the danger a bit, and I moved on him with 
my eyes fixed on him till I felt the cold 
ring of the barrel touch my forehead. I 
never could tell why he did not fire, but 
I suppose he thought he should be seen 
from Thorney Down public-house, which 
was only two hundred yards away up to the 
right. As he turned his face in that direc- 
tion for an instant I knocked up the gun 
with one,hand, and rammed the fingers of 
my other in his red neck-handkercher. 
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“ Nota word was spoken ; but Jack knew 
he had to fight for it, or his hour had 
come, and to it we went, sir, hot enough 
I can tell you. With his heavy-tipped 
boots he kicked at my legs, every kick 
cutting me as if you had slashed them 
with a reaping-hook. Jack was a practised 
wrestler, and this is the way he used to 
beat off the Shaftesbury keepers. The 
bones were bare before we had been ten 
minutes at it, and he leaped and struggled 
like a mad bull, and cursed himself, no 
doubt to himself, for not having fired when 
he had had the chance. I thought, when 
I tried to pinion him, that he would have 
torn my two arms off, and I had to beat 
him heavily in the face before I could quiet 
him and get his gun from him and in my 
left hand, and hold him fast with the other, 
as I tried (I was far from home) to drag 
him to the Thorney Down public-house. 

“We had not proceeded far, even then, 


before he rebelled, so I was forced to! 


put the gun down and tackle him again; 
and then we went at it again, up and 
down, throwing each other about; and 
sometimes I was undermost and he 
above; but, by good luck, at last I ‘ paci- 
fied’ him, and took him on as before. 
During this process he held me by the 
cheek with his teeth; but, at last, I got 
him by the throat and choked him off, 
and held him till his face was as black as 
your hat. 

“ Not a quarter of a mile from this, and 
within sight of the public-house, he began 
again, and seemed fresher than ever. In 
all my life I never met with such a man. 
He never seemed to give in, and he kicked 
my shins so that I could scarcely stand. 
He gave me the hardest tumbles, but I 
gave him a squeeze or two I can tell you, 
and when he tried to get at his knife, I 
felled him three times running, and as for 
pounding we were both pretty well pounded; 
and the moment I had given the man into 
Lord Waters’s custody at Rushmere, I fell 
down in what they call a faint. Yes; it 
had been a great struggle, sir.” 

George told my informant, a Wiltshire 
gentleman, the whole story in a modest 
and impressive manner. But we may be 
quite sure it was a desperate fight, a real 
unsparing grapple of anger and despair. 
At Lord Waters’s the poor wounded keeper 
was placed in a cart full of soft straw and 
driven slowly home, to be nursed by Hetty 
and her mother. 

I need scarcely say that, after this 
tumble, George’s fortune rapidly rose. 
Hetty’s uncle bolted in the night, and 





after Black Jack’s transportation for life, 
the deer-poaching gang of Cranborne 
Chase quickly disappeared. There was{a 
rapid supply of new keepers, the deput 
ranger’s interference was promptly danel, 
and George very soon rose to the dignity of 
head-keeper. 

When I last saw him he was landlord 
of the Bald-headed Stag, and nailing up 
an immense pair of antlers over the par- 
lour fireplace; three sturdy boys were 
holding the steps and shouting for joy; 
while Hetty, with a bonny baby in her 
arms, was endeavouring to keep order, as 
Lord Waters had just been seen at the 
turning of the road, and was evidently 
going to stop to inquire about the three 
bloodhounds which were left in George’s 
care. There is a scar or two still on the 
brave keeper's face ; but they were honestly 
earned, and George is not ashamed of them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

“So you are to come to Switzerland 
with us next month, Ancram,” said Miss 
Kilfinane. She was seated at the piano 
in Lady Seely’s drawing-room, and Alger- 
non was leaning on the instrument, and 
idly turning over a portfolio of music. 

“Yes; I hope your serene highness has 
no objection to that arrangement ? ” 

“It would be of no use my objecting, I 
suppose ! ” 

“Of none whatever. 
unpleasant.” 

“Oh, you would still go then, whether 
I liked it or not?” 

“I’m afraid the temptation to travel 
about Europe in your company would be 
too strong for me!” 

“How silly you are, Ancram!” said 
Miss Kilfinane, looking up half shyly, half 
tenderly. But she met no answering look 
from Algernon. He had just come upon 
a song that he wanted to try, and was 
drawing it out from under a heap of others 
in the portfolio. 

“ Look here, Castalia,” he said, “I wish 
you would play through this accompani- 
ment for me. I can’t manage it.” 

It will be seen that Algernon had become 
familiar enough with Miss Kilfinane to call 
her by her Christian name. And, more- 
over, he addressed her in a little tone of 
authority, as being quite sure she would 
do what he asked her. 


But it would be 
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“ This ?” she said, taking the song from 
his hand. “ Why do you want to sing this 
dull thing? I think Gliick is so dreary ! 
And, besides, it isn’t your style at all.” 

“TIsn’t it? What is my style, I 
wonder ?” 

“Oh light, lively things are your style.” 

At the bottom of his mind, perhaps, 
Algernon thought so too. But it is often 
very unpleasant to hear our own secret 
convictions uttered by other people; and 
he did not like to be told that he could 
not sing anything more solid than a French 
chansonette. 

“Lady Harriet particularly wishes me 
to try this thing of Gliick’s at her house 
next Saturday,” he said. 

Miss Kilfinane threw down the song 
pettishly. ‘‘Oh, Lady Harriet ? ” she ex- 
claimed. “I might have known it was 
her suggestion! She is so full of non- 
sense about her classical composers. I 
think she makes a fool of you, Ancram. 
I know it will be a failure if you attempt 
that song.” 

“Thank you very much, Miss Kilfinane ! 
And now, having spoken your mind on 
the subject, will you kindly play the ac- 
companiment ? ” 

Algernon picked up the piece of music, 
smoothed it with his hand, placed it on 
the desk of the piano, and made a little 
mocking bow to Castalia. His serenity 
and good humour seemed to irritate her. 
“T’m sick of Lady Harriet!” she said, 
querulously, and with a shrug of the 
shoulders. The action and the words 
were so plainly indicative of ill temper, 
that Lady Seely, who waddled into the 
drawing-room at that moment, asked 
loudly, “‘What are you two quarrelling 
about, eh ?” 

“Oh, what a shocking idea, my lady! 
We're not quarrelling at all,” answered 
Algernon, raising his eyebrows, and 
smiling with closed lips. He rarely 
showed his teeth when he smiled, which 
circumstance gave his mouth an expres- 
sion of finesse and delicate irony, that 
was peculiar, and—coupled with the can- 
didly arched brows—attractive. 

“Well, it takes two to make a quarrel, 
certainly,” returned my lady. “ But Cas- 
talia was scolding you, at all events. 
Weren’t you now, Castalia ? ” 

Castalia deigned not to reply, but tossed 
her head, and began to run her fingers 
over the keys of the piano. 

“The fact is, Lady Seely,” said Alger- 
non, “that Castalia is so convinced that I 
shall make a mess of this aria—which 





Lady Harriet Dormer has asked me to sing 
for her next Saturday—that she declines 
to play the accompaniment of it for me.” 

“Well, you ought to be immensely flat- 
tered, young jackanapes! She wouldn’t 
care a straw about some people’s failures, 
would you, Castalia? Would you mind, 
now, if Jack Price were to sing a song and 
make an awful mess of it, eh ?” 

“As to that, it seems to me that Jack 
Price makes an awful mess of most things 
he does,” replied Castalia. 

“Ah, exactly! So one mess more or 
less don’t matter. But in the case of our 
Admirable Crichton here, it is different.” 

“T think he is getting awfully spoiled,” 
said Castalia, a little less crossly. And 
there was absolutely a blush upon her 
sallow cheek. 

** And that’s the reason you snub him, 
is it? You see, Ancram, it’s all for your 
good, if Castalia is a little hard on you!” 

Miss Kilfinane rose and left the room, 
saying that she must dress for her drive. 

“JT think Castalia is harder on Lady 
Harriet than on me,” said Algernon, when 
Castalia was gone. 

“Ah! H’m! Castalia has lots of good 
points, but—I daresay you have noticed 
it—she is given to being a little bit jealous 
when she cares about people. Now you 
show a decided liking for Lady Harriet’s 
society, and you crack up her grace, and 
her elegance, and her taste, and all that. 
And sometimes I think poor Cassy don’t 
quite like it, don’t you know ?” 

** What on earth can it matter to her?” 
cried Algernon. He knew that Castalia 
was no favourite with my lady, and he 
flattered himself that he was becoming 
a favourite with her. So he spoke with a 
little half-contemptuous smile, and a shrug 
of impatience, when he asked, ‘“‘ What on 
earth can it matter to her?” 

But my lady did not smile. She threw 
her head back, and looked at Algernon 
from under her half-closed eyelids. 

“Tt’s my opinion, young man, that it 
matters a good deal to Castalia,” she said ; 
“more than it would have mattered to me 
when I was a young lady, I can tell you. 
But there’s no accounting for tastes.” 

Then Lady Seely also left the room, 
having first bidden Algernon to come and 
dine with her the next day. 

Algernon was dumfoundered. 

Not that he had not perceived the scorn- 
ful Castalia’s partiality for his charming 
self ; not that her submission to his wishes, 
or even his whims, and her jealous anxiety 
to keep him by her side whenever there 
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appeared to be danger of his leaving it for 
the company of a younger or more at- 
tractive woman, had escaped his observa- 
tion. But Algernon was not fatuous 
enough to consider himself a lady-killer. 
His native good taste would alone have 
prevented him from having any such pre- 
tension. It was ridiculous; and it in- 
volved, almost of necessity, some affecta- 
tion. And Algernon never was affected. 
He accepted Castalia’s marked preference 
as the most natural thing in the world. 
He had been used to be petted and pre- 
ferred all his life. But it truly had not 
entered into his head that the preference 
meant anything more than that Castalia 
found him amusing, and clever, and good- 
looking, and that she liked to keep so 
attractive a personage to herself as much 
as possible. For Algernon had noted the 
Honourable Castalia’s little grudging 
jealousies, and he knew as well as any- 
body that she did not like to hear him 
praise Lady Harriet, for whom, indeed, 
she had long entertained a smouldering 
sort of dislike. But that she should have 
anything like a tender sentiment for him- 
self, and, still more, that Lady Seely 
should see and approve it—for my lady’s 
words and manner implied no less—was a 
very astonishing idea indeed. 

So astonishing was it, that after a while 
he came to the conclusion that the idea 
was erroneous. He turned Lady Seely’s 
words in his mind, this way and that, 
and tried to look at them from all points 
of view, and—as words will do when 
too curiously scrutinised—they gradually 
seemed to take another and a different 
meaning, from the first obvious one which 
had struck him. 

“The old woman was only giving me a 
hint not to annoy Miss Kilfinane; not to 
excite her peevish temper, or exasperate 
her envy.” 

Bat this solution would not quite do, 
either. ‘Lady Seely is not too fond of 
Castalia,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Besides, I 
never knew her particularly anxious to 
spare anyone’s feelings. What the deuce 
did she mean, I wonder? ” 

Algernon continued to wonder at in- 
tervals all the rest of the afternoon. His 
mind was still busy with the same subject 
when he came upon Jack Price, seated in 
the reading-room of the club, to which he 
had introduced Algernon at the beginning 
of his London career, and of which Alger- 
non had since become a member. It was 
now full summer time. The window was 
wide open, and the Honourable John 





Patrick was lounging in a chair near it, 
with a newspaper spread out on his knees, 
and his eyes fixed on a water-cart that 
was besprinkling the dusty street outside. 
He looked very idle, and a little melan- 
choly, as he sat there by himself, and he 
welcomed Algernon with even more than 
his usual effusion, asking him what he 
was going to do with himself, and offering 
to walk part of the way towards his 
lodgings with him, when he was told that 
Algernon must betake himself homeward. 
The offer was a measure of Mr. Price’s 
previous weariness of spirit; for, in 
general, he professed to dislike walking. 

“And how long is it since you saw 
our friend, Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs?” asked 
Jack Price of Algernon, as they strolled 
along, arm-in-arm, on the shady side of 
the way. 

“Oh—I'm afraid it’s rather a long 
time,” said Algernon, carelessly. 

“Ah, now that’s bad, my dear boy. 
You shouldn’t neglect people, you know. 
And our dear Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs is 
exceedingly pleasant.” 

“As to neglecting her—I don’t know 
that I have neglected her—particularly. 
What more could I do than call and leave 
my card ?” 

“Call again. You wouldn’t leave off 
going to Lady Seely’s because you happened 
not to find her at home once in a way.” 

“‘ Lady Seely is my relation.” 

“H’m! Well, would you cut Lady 
Harriet Dormer for the same reason ? ” 

“Cut her? But, my dear Mr. Price, 
you mustn’t suppose that I have cut Mrs. 
Machyn-Stubbs ! ” 

“Come, now, my dear fellow, I’m a 
great deal older than you are, and I’ll take 
the liberty of giving you a bit of advice. 
Never offend people, who mean to be civil, 
merely because they don’t happen to amuse 
you. What, the deuce, we can’t live for 
amusement in this life!” 

The moralising might be good, but the 
moralist was, Algernon thought, badly 
fitted with his part. He was tempted to 
retort on this new mentor, but he did not 
retort. He merely said, quietly : 

“Has Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs been com- 
plaining of me, then ?” 

“Well, the truth is, she has—in an in- 
direct kind of way; you know—what?” 

“‘T’ll go and see her this evening. To- 
day is Thursday, isn’t it? She has one of 
her ‘ At home’s’ this evening.” 

Jack Price looked at the young man 
admiringly. ‘“ You’re an uncommonly 
sensible fellow!” said he. “I give you 
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my honour I never knew a fellow of 
your years take advice so well. By 
Jove! I wish I had had your common 
sense when I was your age. It’s too late 
for me to do any good now, you know, 
what? And, in fact” (with a solemn 
lowering of his musical Irish voice) “I 
split, myself, on the very rock I’m now 
warning you off. I never was polite. And 
if any one told me to go to the right, sure 
it was a thousand to one that I'd instantly 
bolt to the left!”’ And shaking his head with 
a sad, regretful gesture, Jack Price parted 
from Algernon at the corner of the street. 

Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs received the truant 
very graciously that evening. She knew 
that, during his absence from her parties, 
he had been admitted into society, to 
which even her fashionable self could 
not hope to penetrate. But, though this 
might be a reason for a little genteel 
sneering at him behind his back, it was 
none whatever, Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs con- 
sidered, for giving him a cool reception 
when he did grace her house with his 
presence. She said to several of her 
guests, one after the other: “We have 
young Ancram Errington here to-night. 
He’s so glad to come to us, poor fellow, 
for my people’s place is his second home, 
down in the West of England. And, then, 
the Seelys think it nice of us to take 
notice of him, don’t you know? Heisa 
relation of Lady Seely’s, and is quite in 
that set—the Dormers, and all those 
people. Ah! you don’t know them? 
They say he is to marry Castalia Kilfinane. 
But we haven’t spoken about it yet out 
of our own little circle. Her father was 
Viscount Kauldkail, and married Lord 
Seely’s youngest sister,” and so on, and so 
on, with a set smile, and no expression 
whatever on her smooth, fair face. 

To Algernon himself she showed herself 
politely inquisitive on the subject of his 
engagement to Castalia, and startled him 
considerably by saying, when she found 
herself close to him for a few minutes 
near a doorway : 

“‘ And are we really to congratulate you, 
Mr. Errington ? ” 

“Tf you please, madam,” answered 
Algernon, with a bright, amused smile 
and an easy bow, “but I should like to 
know—if it be not indiscreet—on what 
special subject? I am, indeed, to be con- 
gratulated on finding myself here. But, 
then, you are hardly likely to be the 
person to do it.” 

At that moment Algernon was wedged 
into a corner behind a fat old gentleman, 





who was vainly struggling to extricate 
himself from the crowd in front, by 
making a series of short plunges forward, 
the rebound of which sent him back on to 
Algernon’s toes with some violence. It 
was very hot, and a young lady was sing- 
ing out of tune in the adjoining room; 
her voice floating over the murmur of 
conversation occasionally, in a wailing 
long-drawn note. Altogether, it might 
have been suspected by some persons that 
Mr. Ancram Errington was laughing at 
his hostess, when he spoke of his position 
at that time as being one which called for 
congratulation. But Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs 
was the sort of wofman who completely 
baffled irony by a serene incapability of 
perceiving it. And she would sooner sus- 
pect you of maligning her, hating her, or 
insulting her, than of laughing at her. 
To this immunity from all sense of the 
ridiculous she owed her chief social suc- 
cesses ; for there are occasions when some 
obtuseness of the faculties is useful. Mrs. 
Machyn-Stubbs tapped Algernon’s arm 
lightly with her fan, as she answered, 
** Now, Mr. Errington, that’s all very well 
with the outside world, but you shouldn’t 
make mysteries with us! I look upon 
you almost as a brother of Orlando’s, I 
do indeed.” 

“You're very kind, indeed, and I’m 
immensely obliged to you; but, upon my 
word, I don’t know what you mean by my 
making mysteries !” 

“Oh, well, if you choose to keep your 
own counsel, of course you can do so. [ 
will say no more.” Upon which Mrs. 
Machyn-Stubbs proceeded to say a great 
deal more, and ended by plainly giving 
Algernon to understand that the rumour 
of his engagement to Miss Castalia Kilfi- 
nane had been pretty widely circulated 
during the last four or five weeks. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs,” said Alger- 
non, laughing, “ you surely never believe 
more than a hundredth part of what you 
hear? There’s Mr. Price looking for me. 
I promised to walk home with him, it is 
such a lovely night. Thank you, no; not 
any tea! Are you ever at home about 
four o’clock? I shall take my chance of 
finding you. Good night.” 

Algernon was greatly puzzled. How 
and whence had the report of his engage- 
ment to Castalia originated? He would 
have been less puzzled, if not less sur- 
prised, had he known that the report had 
come in the first place from Lady Seely 
herself, who had let fall little words and 
hints, well understanding how. they would 
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grow and spread. He had not committed 
himself in his answer to Mrs. Machyn- 
Stubbs. He had replied to her in such a 
manner as to leave the truth or falsehood 
of the report she had mentioned an open 
question. He felt the consciousness of 
this to be a satisfaction. Some persons 
might say, “ Well, but since the report 
was false, why not say so?” But Alger- 
non always, and, as it were, instinctively, 
took refuge in the vague. A clear state- 
ment to which he should appear to be 
bound would have irked him like a tight 
shoe; and naturally so, since he was con- 
scious that he should flexibly conform 
himself to circumstances as they might 
arise, and not stick with stubborn stu- 
pidity to any predetermined course of 
conduct, which might prove to be incon- 
venient. 

After saying “Good night” to his 
hostess he elbowed his way out of the 
crowded rooms, and went downstairs side 
by side with Jack Price. The latter knew 
everybody present, or thought he did. 
And as, when he did happen to make a 
mistake and to greet enthusiastically some 
total stranger whom he had never seen in 
his life before, he never acknowledged it, 
but persisted in declaring that he remem- 
bered the individual in question perfectly, 
although “the name, ihe name, my dear 
sir, or madam, has quite escaped my 
wretched memory!” his progress towards 
Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs’s hall-door was con- 
siderably impeded by the nods, smiles, and 
shakes of the hand, which he scattered 
broadcast. 

“There’s Deepville,” said he to Alger- 
non, as they passed a tall, dark, thin-faced 
man, with a stern jaw and a haughty 
carriage of the head. ‘Don’t you know 
Deepville ? Ah, then you should! You 
should really. The most delightful, love- 
able, charming fellow! He’d be enchanted 
to make your acquaintance, Errington, 
quite enchanted. I can answer for him. 
There’s nothing in the world would give 
him greater pleasure, what? ” 

Algernon was by this time pretty well 
accustomed .to Jack Price’s habit of an- 
swering for the ready ecstasies of all his 
acquaintances with regard to each other, 
and merely replied that he dared to say 
Sir Lancelot Deepville was a very agree- 
able person. 

“And how’s the fair Castalia ? ” asked 
Jack, when they were out in the street. 

“TI believe she is quite well. I saw her 
this morning.” 

“Oh, I snppose you did,” exclaimed 





Jack Price with a little smile, which 
Algernon thought was to be interpreted 
by Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs’s recent revela- 
tions. But the next minute Jack added, 
very unexpectedly, “I had some idea, at 
one time, that Deepville was making up to 
her. But it came to nothing. She's a 
nice creature, is Castalia Kilfinane; a very 
nice creature.” 

Algernon could not help smiling at this 
disinterested praise. 

“T’m afraid she does not always behave 
quite nicely to you, Mr. Price,” he said. 
And he said it with a little air of apology 
and proprietorship which he would not 
have assumed yesterday. 

“Oh, you're quite mistaken, my dear 
boy; she’s as nice as possible with me. I 
like Castalia Kilfinane. There’s a great 
deal of good about her, and she’s well 
educated and clever in her way—not 
showy, you know, what?—but—oh, a 
nice creature! There’s a sort of bitter 
twang about her, you know, that I like 
immensely.” 

“Oh, well,” cried Algernon, laughing 
outright, “if you have a liking for bitters, 
indeed——” 

“Ah, but she doesn’t mean it. It’s 
just a little flavour—a little soupcon. Oh, 
upon my word, I think Miss Kilfinane a 
thoroughly nice creature. It was a pity 
about Deepville now, eh, what?” 

“T wonder that you never thought of 
trying your fortune in that quarter your- 
self, Mr. Price!” said Algernon, looking 
at him curiously, as they passed within 
the glare of a street-lamp. 

“Tsitme? Ah, now, I thought every- 
body knew that I wasn’t a marrying man. 
Besides, there never was the least proba- 
bility that Miss Kilfinane would have had 
me—none in the world. Sure, she’d never 
think of looking at a bald old bachelor like, 
myself, what?” 

Algernon did not feel called on to pursue 
the subject. But he had a conviction that 
Jack Price would not, under any circum- 
stances, have given Miss Kilfinane the 
chance of accepting him. 

The allusion, however, seemed to have 
touched some long silent chord of feel- 
ing in Jack, and set it vibrating. As 
they sat at supper together, Jack re- 
verted to the sage, mentor-like tone he 
had assumed that morning, giving Alger- 
non much sound advice of a worldly 
nature, and holding up his own case as a 
warning to all young men who liked to 
“bolt to the left when they were told to 
go to the right,” and presenting himself 
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in the unusual light of a gloomy and dis- 
appointed person; and when a couple of 
tumblers of hot punch smoked on the 
table, Jack grew tender and sentimental. 

“Ah, my dear Errington,” he said, “I 
wish ye may never know what it is to be 
a lonely old bachelor!” 

“Lonely ? Why, you’re the most popu- 
lar man in London, out-and-out.” 

“Popular! And what good does that 
do me? If I were dead to-morrow, who'd 
care, do you think? Although that doesn’t 
seem to me to be such a hard case as people 
say. Sure, I don’t want anyone to cry 
when I’m dead; but I’d like ’em to care 
for me a little while I’m living. If I’d 
been my own elder brother, now ; or if I’d 
taken advantage of my opportunities, and 
made a good fortune, as I might have 
done But ‘twas one scrape after 
another I put my foot into. I did and said 
whatever came uppermost. And you'll 
find, my dear boy, that it’s the foolish 
things that mostly do come uppermost.” 

“It’s lucky that, amongst the other 
foolish things, an imprudent marriage 
never rose to the surface,” said Algernon. 

“Oh, but it did! Oh, devil a doubt 
about it!” The combined influence of 
memory and hot punch brought out Jack’s 
musical brogue with unusual emphasis. 
“Only, there I couldn’t carry out my 
foolish intentions. It wasn’t the will that 
was wanting, my dear boy.” 

“Providence looked after you on that 
occasion ? ” 

“Providence or—or the other thing. 
Oh, I could tell you a love story, only 
you'd be laughing at me.” 

“Indeed, I would not laugh !” 

“On my honour, I don’t know why you 
shouldn’t! I often enough have laughed 
at myself. She was the sweetest, gentlest, 
most delicate little creature !—Snowdrop, 
I used to call her. And as for goodness, 
she was steeped in it. You felt goodness 
in the air wherever she was, just as you 
smell perfume all about, when the haw- 
thorns blossom in May. Ah! now to think 


of me talking in that way, and my head as | 


smooth as a billiard-ball !”’ 
* And—and how was it? Did your 
people interfere to prevent the match ? ” 
** My people! Faith, they’dhavescreeched 
to be heard from here to there, if I’d made 
her the Honourable Mrs. Jack Price, and 





contaminated the blood of the Prices of 
Mullingar. Did ye ever hear that my 
great grandfather was a whisky distiller? 
Bedad, he was then! And I believe he 
manufactured good liquor, rest his soul! 
But I shouldn’t have cared for that, as ye 
may believe. But they got hold of her, 
and told her that I was a roving, un- 
steady sort of fellow; and that was true 
enough. And—and she married some- 
body else. The man she took wasn’t as 
good-looking as I was in those days. 
However, there’s no accounting for these 
things, you know. It’s Fate, what? 
Destiny! And she told me, in the pretty 
silver voice of her, like a robin on a 
bough, that I had better forget her, and 
marry a lady in my own station, and live 
happy ever after. ‘Mary,’ said I, ‘if I 
don’t marry you, I'll marry no woman, 
gentle or simple.’ She didn’t believe me. 
And I don’t know that I quite believed 
myself. But so it turned ont, you see, 
what? And so I was saved from a més- 
alliance, and from having, maybe, to 
bring up a numerous family on nothing a 
year; and the blood of the Prices of Mul- 
lingar is in a fine state of preservation, 


'and Mary never became the Honourable 


Mrs. Jack Price. Honourable—bedad it’s 
the Honourable Jack Price she’d have 
made of me if she’d taken me; an honour- 
abler Jack than I’ve been without her, I’m 
afraid! D’ye know, Errington, I believe 
on my soul that, if I had married Mary, 
and gone off with her to Canada, and 
built a log-house, and looked after my pigs 
and my ploughs, I’d have been a happy 
man. But there it is, a man never knows 
what is really best for him until it’s too 
late. We'll hope there are compensations 
to come, what? Of all the dreary, cut- 
throat, blue-devilish syllables in the Eng- 
lish language, I believe those words ‘ too 
late’ are the ugliest. They make a fellow 


| feel as if he was being strangled. So mind 


your p’s and q’s, my boy, and don’t throw 
away your chances whilst you’ve got ’’em !” 

And thus ended Jack Price’s sermon on 
worldly wisdom. 








ErratumM.—In the article, “‘ A Very Low Restau- 


| rant in Paris,’’ at line 29, second column, p. 254, 


by a very obvious misprint, “‘ one shilling and two 
pence’’ (1/2) is given as the price of each dish at 
the bibine, instead of one halfpenny (14d.). 
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A COMEDY IN CHAPTERS. 
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DR. ROOKES | CROSBY'S 


| BALSAMIC 


AN TILANCHT COUGH ELIXIR 


Is specially recommended by several eminent Physicians, 
a and by DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, Author of the “‘ Anti- 
All who wish to preserve health and thus} Lancet.” 
prolong life, should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-| It has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, 


Hand j sti sdicin Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 
ancet, or Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine, | Crone eate Spitting cf Blond, Shortnese of Breath. and 


which can be had GRATIS from any Chemist, | ai) affections of the Throat and Chest. 

or POST FREE from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Sold in Bottles, at1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all re- 
| Concerning this book, which contains 168 | spectable Chemists, and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
| pages, the late eminent author, Sheridan! Chemist, Scarborough. 


4 say -_* : 4 le *.* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
| nowles, observed : Tt will be an incalculable **DiskasES OF THE LuNGs AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 
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| Joon to every person who can read and think.” | which can be had Gaatis of all Chemists. 


KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER 


Kills BUGS. 
| , FLEAS. 
, MOTHS. 
” BLACK BEETLES. 


PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 
THVHIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, and is 
perfectly harmless to the smallest animal or bird. 
May be obtained from all Chemists, in Packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, or free by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, 


from 
THOMAS KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 
CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 





| 

| Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, | 
l assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effectedin | 
|| cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 
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| A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the | 
| pamphlet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to | 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


errs. 
COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“THERE are very few simple articles of food which can boast so many valuable and 
important dietary properties as Cocoa. While acting on the nerves as a gentle stimulant, 
it provides the body with some of the purest elements of nutrition, and at the same 
time corrects and invigorates the action of the digestive organs. These beneficial effects 
depend in a great measure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late years such 
close attention has been given to the growth and treatment of Cocoa, that there is no 
difficulty in securing it with every useful quality fully developed. The _ singular 
success which Mr. Epps attained by his homeopathic preparation of Cocoa has never 
been surpassed by any experimentalist. Medical men of all shades of opinion have ff 
agreed in recommending it as the safest and most beneficial article of diet for persons 
of weak constitutions. By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—On Diet, in the “ Civil Service Gazette.” 4 

“A VisIT TO Epps’s CocOA MANUFACTORY.—Through the kindness of Messrs. Epps, 
I recently had an opportunity of seeing the many complicated and varied processes the 
Cacao bean passes through ere it is sold for public use; and being both interested and 
highly pleased with what I saw during my visit to the manufactory, I thought a brief 
account of the Cacao, and the way it is manufactured by Messrs. Epps to fit it for a 
wholesome and nutritious beverage, might be of interest to the readers of ‘Land and & 
Water.”—See Article in “Land and Water.” : 

“MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—We will now give an account of the process adopted } 
by Messrs. James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the } 
Euston Road, London.” — See Article in “ Cassell’s Household Guide.” 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EACH TIN-LINED PACKET IS LABELLED 


JAMES EPPS & C0., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 


48, THREADNEEDLE STREET, anp 170, PICCADILLY; 
Works for Dietetic Preparations, Euston Road, London. 
PREPARERS OF EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, FOR’ THROAT-IRRITATION, 
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